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AMEN: OUR LENTEN PRAYER 


F Advent is the timé to learn the Kyrie eletson, Maranatha, 
Thy kingdom come, then Lent is the season for praying 
Amen, Fiat, Thy will be done. Each season, intimately 
celebrated and meditated, brings our piety up to date. Advent 
prepares us for the coming of Christ in mystery and in glory, 

while Lent is our renewal in redemption. The Church sets aside 
the time of Lent to prepare for baptism and penance, far the resur- 
rection of our nature in Christ. Concretely, that means ‘“‘the de- 
struction of the body of sin’’ and of the ‘‘remains of sin’’ through 
asceticism, prayer and the liturgical mysteries. Amen is the hard 
response we must make in order to conform to God’s way and 
truth. 

What can possibly be said about such a little word as Amen? 
That question came recently from a serious confrere in the priest- 
hood. Why linger on a word that is so quickly over? Perhaps we 
have never reflected that Amen is the most common of all Chris- 
tian prayers, transcending all sects, heresies and schisms. All who 
profess faith in Christ understand it. Only rarely is there need to 
translate it into the vernacular. Louis Ginsberg even suggests that 
it is perhaps the best known word in all human language.” From 
the cradle of revealed religion this simple word of prayer spread 
to all countries and hearts that have found God. Persisting in its 
Semitic form it gives testimony that ‘‘we are spiritually Semites”’ 
and profess a universal brotherhood of obedience to God. 

Another observation about the Amen is less consoling, namely, 
the fact of its being the most abused of all prayers known to us. 
By this we do not mean that many Catholics ignorantly associate 
the greatest Amen, the one before the Our Father of the Mass, 
with the Our Father rather than with the Canon; but we refer to 
the secularization of the word, to its nominal, empty and thought- 








Jewish Encyclopedia I, p. 491. 
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less use to designate the end of something, whether prayer, sermon 
or work. Detached from its primary Christian meaning and piety, 
it serves the wise of this world as a mechanical shibboleth. And 
we Christians do but join the chorus instead of filling it with 
divine intelligence as did St. Paul (1 Cor. 14: 15-19). We have 
gone a long way with the world pretending that liturgical prayer 
is “‘easy’’ and we are reaping the curse of pretension. Let us try to 
lift the Amen out of its joyless degradation and restore it to obe- 
dience, heroism and faith. 


THE AMEN OF GoD 


‘And Jeremias the prophet said: Amen. May the Lord do so!” 
(Jer. 28:6). 


Let us assume that God's creation of the world was the first 
Amen. This assumption gets its force from the language used in 
Genesis for the creation of the world and man: ‘‘Let there be light 

. a firmament . . . dry land. . . . And God created man to his 
own image... .”” His “‘Fiat’’ established all things at the begin- 
ning and put them in existence. Hardly had man committed sin 
than God made a new beginning with a new Fiat or Amen: “I 
will put enmities between thee and the woman and thy seed and 
her seed; she shall crush thy head’’ (Gen. 3:15). In this new 
beginning God decreed the end of sin and promised the restoration 
of divine life. His Amen is creative and recreative, the beginning 
of a new order, prior to all human planning and willing. 


The Fiat of redemption and restoration was but slowly realized 
if we recall the length of Old Testament history. God did not 
want to redeem the race with His own Amen only, but wanted 
to elicit our cooperation, and so He set about training a people 
to pray it. How laborious this training was, Moses must have 
experienced in getting God’s way accepted. Yahweh's guidance 
from Egypt to the Promised Land, through the Red Sea and the 
Covenant on Sinai, wrung from unwilling wills a reluctant Amen. 
We can see this people going to school, so to say, and learning how 
to say Amen to God's laws: ‘‘Cursed be he that abideth not in the 
words of this law and fulfilleth them not in work. And all the 
people shall say: Amen’’ (Deut. 27:26; cf. also vv. 14-25). 
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AMEN — LENT 


When Yahweh decreed: “‘you shall be to me a priestly kingdom 
and a holy nation,’’ ‘‘all the people answered together: All that 
the Lord hath spoken, we will do’’ (Ex. 19:6ff.). 


God revealed to the Hebrews His name, the commandments, 
the whole order of laws and cult, and always their part was to 
accept obediently. “‘Amen, O Lord”’ said Jeremias (11:5). Never 
does the Amen mean that something is ‘‘over with,’’ except sin and 
disobedience; it means willingness to live and think after God's 
design. We can call it basically an act of adoration, of religious 
homage to the will of the Creator and Revealer. We note, further, 
its social nature in that God’s people spoke it in congregation and 
by it accepted their neighbor and his rights before God. 


The outcome of all this was that the people learned to pray 
their assent to God’s will. It established a pattern of prayer that 
persisted throughout biblical times down to the most recent Amen 
after our doxologies. In 1 Par. 16:7-36 David made Asaph, the 
chief, praise the Lord with his brethren and after the “‘Blessed be 
the Lord the God of Israel from eternity to eternity,’’ enjoined: 
“Let all the people say Amen and a hymn to God.”’ At the reform 
Esdras and Nehemias reminded the people of their Amen: “‘And 
Esdras blessed the Lord, the great God, and all the people answered 
Amen, amen, lifting up their hands, and they bowed down and 
adored God with their faces to the ground’’ (2 Esdr. 8:6; cf. 
5:13). Other beautiful examples of answering Amen after praise 
are found in Tobias 9:8-12; 13:23 and Judith 13:26; 15:12. 
The Jews prayed it at the end of Psalm 71: ‘‘And blessed be the 
name of his majesty forever, and the whole earth shall be filled 
with his majesty. Amen, amen.” Psalm 105:48 closes with a 
“rubric’’: ‘Blessed be the Lord the God of Israel from age to age. 
And let all the people say: So be it, so be it.’’ (Cf. also Pss. 40:14 
and 88:53.) We fail to find a single instance in which Amen 
appears apart from God or things related to God. ‘‘As it shall be 
the will of God in heaven, so be it done’’ (1 Mach. 3:60). 


Let us note further the ease and frequency with which the 
apostles joined praise to the names of God and Christ, and Amen 
to praise: ‘‘through Jesus Christ to whom is glory forever and 
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ever. Amen” (Hebr. 13:21; 1 Peter 4:11; 2 Peter 3:18); “‘to the 
only one God be honor and glory forever and ever. Amen” (1 
Tim. 1:17; 2 Tim. 6:16; Rom. 1:25; 9:5). 


CHRIST’Ss AMEN 


According to Isaias 65:16-18 the God of Amen promised re- 
demption: “‘because the former distresses are forgotten and because 
they are hid from my eyes. For behold I create new heavens and 
a new earth, and the former things shall not be in remembrance 
and they shall not come upon the heart. But you shall be glad and 
rejoice forever in these things which I create, for behold I create 
Jerusalem a rejoicing and the people thereof joy.” 


The Incarnation, the first coming of the Son of God, is God's 
second great Amen in history. It is the fulfilment of our ancient 
desires and the divine Fiat of redemption. SS. Paul and John, who 
were so familiar theologically with the meaning of Amen, call 
Christ the Amen of God. ‘‘God is my witness that our message 
to you is not both Yes and No. For the Son of God, Jesus Christ, 
who was preached among you by us — by me and Silvanus and 
Timothy — was not now Yes and now No, but only Yes was 
in Him. For all the promises of God find their Yes in Him, and 
therefore through Him rises the Amen to God unto our glory” 
(2 Cor. 1:18-20). God’s antecedent Yes was recreative; because 
of it Paul’s preaching and our prayer becomes affirmative and posi- 
tive. Christ’s personal name is Amen: ‘““Thus says the Amen, the 
faithful and true witness, who is the beginning of the creation of 
God: I know thy works” (Apoc. 3:14f.). 


The mystery of Christ as God’s Amen is even more striking 
when we meditate on the Savior’s frequent use of that word. St. 
John, again, seems especially impressed with the divine vehemence 
and insistence that punctuate divine truth: ‘“‘Amen, amen, I say 
to you!”’ This new usage appears with Christ’s teaching and seems 
to confound some of our liberal philologists who cannot fit it 
into their smug scheme of things, whereas it is perfectly clear if 
we accept Christ as “‘the faithful Witness of God.’’ God is the 
God of truth, faithful with a divine fidelity, and His Amen is our 
unshakable strength. 
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AMEN — LENT 


While many of our Lord’s words carry the emphasis of Amen, 
amen, we will single out several that give the divine stamp to the 
Church’s lenten program. ‘‘Amen, amen, I say to you, unless the 
grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it remains alone; but 
if it die, it brings forth much fruit’’ (John 12:24f.). Faith: 
“Amen, amen, I say to-you, he who hears my word and believes 
him who sent me, has life everlasting’’ (5:24); ‘“‘Amen, amen, I 
say to you, he who believes in me has life everlasting’’ (6:47). 
The end of sin: ‘‘Amen, amen, I say to you, everyone who com- 
mits sin is a slave of sin. But the slave does not abide in the house 
forever; the son abides there forever. If therefore the Son makes 
you free you will be free indeed’’ (8:34-36). Prayer: ‘“‘Amen, 
amen, I say to you, if you ask the Father anything in my name, 
he will give it to you. . . . Ask and you shall receive that your joy 
may be full’ (16:24; cf. 14:12-14). Baptism: ‘“‘Amen, amen, | 
say to thee, unless a man be born again of water and the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God” (3:5). Resurrection and 
Easter joy: ‘“‘Amen, amen, I say to you, the hour is coming and 
now is here, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God 
and those who hear shall live’’ (5:25); “‘Amen, amen, I say to 
you, that you shall weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice, 
and you shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into 
joy” (16:20). Martyrdom: ‘‘Amen, amen, I say to thee, when 
thou wast young thou didst gird thyself and walk where thou 
wouldst, but when thou art old thou wilt stretch forth thy hands 
and another will gird thee and lead thee where thou wouldst not’’ 
(21:18). Eucharist: ‘‘Amen, amen, I say to you, Moses did not 
give you the bread from heaven, but my Father gives you the true 
bread from heaven. .. . Amen, amen, I say to you, unless you eat 
the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, you shall not 
have life in you’ (6:32, 54; cf. Luke 12:37). Charity: ‘“‘Amen, 
amen, I say to you, no servant is greater than his master. . . . For 
I have given you an example, that as I have done to you, so you 
also should do”’ (13:16, 15). 

During His lifetime it was His daily bread to say Amen to the 
will of the Father: ‘‘My food is to do the will of him who sent 
me, to accomplish his work’’: “‘I have come down from heaven 
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not to do my own will but the will of him who sent me” (John 
4:34; 6:38; cf. 5:30). This obedience came to a climax with 
Gethsemani and Calvary. His greatest Amen falls in Holy Week 
when His word and deed become one.* “‘Father, if it is possible, 
let this cup pass away from me; yet not as I will, but as thoy 
willest’’ (Matt. 26:39). The Fiat of Christ is the theme of Holy 
Week: ‘‘He humbled himself becoming obedient to death, even to 
death on a cross. Therefore God also has exalted him. . .”” (Phil. 
2:8: epistle for Palm Sunday). St. Paul writes in Hebr. 5:8-9: 
“And he, Son though he was, learned obedience from the things 
that he suffered, and when perfected he became to all who obey 
him the cause of eternal salvation.” 

If the Fiat of Gethsemani is the most perfect of all prayers and 
best describes the content of our Lord’s prayer, we need not wonder 
that the divine Teacher of prayer considered it essential that we 
pray ‘Thy will be done”’ after the Advent prayer ‘““Thy kingdom 
come” (Matt. 6:10). Prayer is heroic submission to God's will 
permitting that we suffer. 


THE CHURCH’S AMEN 


It is easy to apply to the Church what we affirm concerning 
Christ. The Church preserves and exercizes all His essential func- 
tions. Engaged in the work of spiritual reconstruction, she repeats 
God’s Amen to the world. Redemption is piecing together, gather- 
ing with Christ. And so her Amen rises to the Father with that of 
her divine Spouse in adoration and reconciliation. 

Faith requires our Amen. Faith is obedience (Rom. 15:18), 
submission to God (Rom. 16:19), obeying the truth (Gal. 5:7) 
and the word spread by the apostles (Acts 6:7), ‘‘bringing every 
mind into captivity to the obedience of Christ’’ (2 Cor. 10:5; 
cf. Rom. 10:16f.). In faith we accept not abstract revelation but 
the divine mystery-realities surrounding us; we accept the whole 
Christ, Head and members, in the true Church. True faith leads 
to baptism and the works of obedience (e.g. 2 Cor. 9:13; 1 Pet. 
1:14, 22; Hebr. 11:8; 13:7). “The mind of the just studieth 
obedience’’ (Prov. 15:28), and in the Mass that obedience to 





“In Hebrew, dabar signifies both “‘word”’ and ‘‘deed.’’ 
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AMEN — LENT 


faith takes the joyous form of Deo gratias and Laus tibi, Christe 
to God’s word. 

Like the Amen of faith, the Amen of baptism is preliminary to 
the Mass. To be reborn in divine sonship, to accept brotherhood 
with Christ, to enter into the mystery of Christ’s Mystical Body 
and be clothed with grace in baptism seems such a glorious Amen 
of assent, until we recall that baptism also means renouncement 
of satan, all his works and pomps. We celebrated our first Easter 
when we arose from death to life in that sacrament, but our Amen 
is still causing us trouble. The end-of-sin Amen is not over, but 
calls for new training and repetition. That is where Lent comes 
in: to reenact our part of baptism in penance and renunciation. 
God’s Amen is still found in His prior ex opere operato sanctifica- 
tion of humanity, but He will not save us without us. 

The lenten Amen means putting an end to sin, putting off the 
old man, turning from the slavery of satan to the service of God: 
“Do you not know that to whom you offer yourselves as slaves 
for obedience, to him whom you obey you are the slaves, whether 
to sin unto death or to obedience unto justice?’’ (Rom. 6:16). 
During Lent we realize that the Amen of baptism was a new be- 
ginning rather than an anniversary celebration. We experience 
some of the bloody sweat, the loud cries and tears that it cost our 
Savior to pray His lenten Fiat. Let us not forget the lesson of 
Gethsemani and the hard way in which God had to wring the 
Amen from His people of old. 

Do we not say Amen and Fiat to everything the world asks of 
us Or suggests to us? With the same lips that touch the divine 
Credo and the body of Christ we condone injustice, racial hatred, 
religious indifference, materialism and educational compromise. 
Quibbling spirits that have lost the moral sense bow to the right 
and the left, instead of bringing Christ’s baptismal challenge of 
truth and grace up to date in a scattered world. God has His plan 
with the world of economics and of men and that plan lies in the 
Incarnation and the Mystical Body. But we keep on scattering 
instead of redeeming. What a blessed illusion for people, this 
baptismal Amen! ‘‘Dear children, guard yourselves from the idols. 
Amen” (1 John 5:21). Ought we not change our point of view 
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and pronounce the Amen for what lies ahead, and include in oui 
lenten program the mortification of culpable ignorance? 

The Mass contains many Amens, but not all of them are 
original responses. That of the collect is important. It follows 
per Christum Dominum nostrum and binds into His sheaf of 
adoration and petition our adoration and petition. After the 
offertory, just before the preface, we ratify with another important 
Amen the milling and baking and offering of wheat, which stands 
for our humanity with its gifts and defects, health, sickness, pov- 
erty, work, observance of commandments, vocation, battle for 
virtue and our lenten penances. 

The most important Amen in the Mass is the answer of the 
faithful to the eucharistic action of the Mass. The canon of the 
Mass comes to a close with the doxology and its Amen just before 
the Pater noster in the Latin rite. The Greek Liturgy still preserves 
the people’s Amen after each separate consecration. This original 
Amen, which can be traced down to Justin Martyr (I Apology, 
65), to the Didache (chap. 10) and to apostolic times (1 Cor. 
14:16), expresses the union of the faithful with the hierarchical 
priest ratifying the action of Christ. It is assent to all that trans- 
pired in the redemptive mysteries of Christ’s life and it gives a 
fuller meaning to the sacramental mode of the Sacrifice. The Mass 
is the Sacrifice of Christ in His Church and Christian tradition has 
universally required the assent of the faithful members of the 
Church. 


Always the reception of divine things exacts a full-souled 
Amen. The early Church writers stress the Amen spoken by the 
faithful after their reception of Communion, the ‘“‘Amen in Sanc- 
tum’ as Tertullian calls it (De Spect. 25). It is a pity that this 
should have disappeared, or rather been appropriated by the min- 
istering priest at the end of “Corpus Domini nostri. . . .’’ Com- 
menting on this and our union with Christ through Communion, 
St. Augustine says: ““ITo that which you yourselves are do you 
respond Amen, and by thus responding voice your assent. For you 
hear the words: The Body of Christ and you answer: Amen. Be 
therefore in very deed a member of Christ’s body, that your Amen 
may be true’’ (Homily 272, Pentecost). 
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AMEN — LENT 


CONCLUSION 

Our liturgical Amen is the imitation of God’s Amen of re- 
demption. By it we accept, approve and agree with the divine will 
and order of things in the world. As prayer we classify it with 
adoration, which is the, basic act of religion. And into that prayer 
we put the homage of our obedience and subjection as a matter of 
justice to God. When we repeat it with interior sentiments, we 
bend our will to God and acquire that distinctly Christian habit 
or attitude of waiting upon God's will. The whole of Christian 
piety is contained in the one word Amen: God speaks and acts, 
we accept and ratify. If it is the highest wisdom to submit our 
will to the divine, then Amen is the expression of that highest 
wisdom. The lenten liturgy aims to train us in the wisdom of 
free obedience. ‘If anyone is a worshipper of God and does his 
will, him he hears’’ (John 9:31). Lent teaches us obedience by 
means of God’s work (the liturgy) and the things we suffer. 
Renewal in prayer and penance, then, go hand in hand. 


Our blessed Mother’s Fiat likewise falls in Lent (third Mon- 
day). Next to Christ’s Fiat of Holy Week it is the best lesson of 
prayer and suffering. When she uttered mankind’s Amen to the 
Incarnation, she ratified God’s original Amen. It seemed to bring 
her a loss, the denial of her aspirations; yet her obedient submis- 
sion made her the new Eve and Mother of the redeemed. Her obe- 
dience received creative power before God. It lifted the world out 
of the snowbound winter of sin, brought light and warmth to 
the unredeemed. With her we stand on the fringe of eternity, 
warming our frozen hands and learning how to pray and offer; 
with her eyes of faith we contemplate the vision of joy that lies 
beyond Lent. 


Maranatha, Amen and Alleluia are linked together in the mind 
of God; right longing, right obedience and right joy should be 
joined also in our piety. Practising the Amen here below is but 
training for the day of reception in heaven, just as Lent is prep- 
aration for Easter. Kyrie eletson and Amen both teach us to look 
forward. 


PASCHAL BotTz, O.S.B. 
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THE COLLECTS OF LENT 


CoNGRUA PIETATE SUSCIPIANT 


T was necessary to explain at some length in our previous article the 
sacramental character of the lenten fast, because it imparts to the 
collects of this season their full meaning. Therefore, while praying 

these collects, we should at all times be aware of the intimate relationship 
which exists between the fast and the Eucharist. Both are, in this holy 
season, a unique participation in the redeeming Sacrifice of Christ. Obvi- 
ously, the lenten fast is a serious enterprise; and it requires inner disposi- 
tions which alone can secure our persevering unto a successful achieve- 
ment. Of all the elements profusely offered by the sacred liturgy to sup- 
port our effort, none surpasses the collects either in realistic precision or 
in sympathetic discretion. It may be said that the Christian who sur- 
renders himself to the guidance of the collects will infallibly succeed in 
making the lenten fast a sacramental of spiritual betterment. 

The collect of Ash Wednesday characterizes the devotion of Lent in 
rather stern words as “congrua pietas,” “a becoming, well-adjusted devo- 
tion or piety,” that is, a piety which fully conforms to its object. At 
first thought, such advice seems unnecessary; for no manifestation of 
spiritual life could otherwise be sincere and true. But there is an impera- 
tive reason for Christians being reminded of the necessity of piety when 
a whole season of spiritual exercise is based on an external practice, and 
when that practice is elevated to the dignity of a sacramental incorporated 
into the Sacrifice of Christ Himself. Yes, the true observance of Lent 
demands piety; and it is for having neglected this principle that Lent has 
lost in the modern world the fulness of its spiritual meaning, and has 
often become a routine of ephemeral influence. 

Because our generation fulfills the obligations of Lent with more ethical 
respect than loving devotion, it seldom looks upon Lent as an unequalled 
period of interior restoration. We preferably choose the opportunity of an 
annual retreat for the purpose of personal amendment, although its recog- 
nized excellence can never equal the inner current which pervades the 
lenten season. St. Benedict was but echoing the general admission of the 
Catholic world in the sixth century when, in the forty-eighth chapter 
of his Rule, ““On the Observance of Lent,”’ he considers the ‘‘sacrament” 
of Lent as the spiritual peak of the year in the monastery. The unfor- 
gettable realism of this chapter is the best practical commentary on the 
“congrua pietas” recommended in the collect of Ash Wednesday. Modern 
Catholicism may learn again from this glorious pioneer of spiritual life 
the true character of lenten piety. 

Specifically, what is piety in the time of Lent? The evidence accumu- 
lated from the impressive number of collects gives an illuminating defini- 
tion of what piety should be. It is, first, a respectful homage of the mind 
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COLLECTS OF LENT 


to the object of veneration. But such a thoughtful appreciation urges 
the will at once towards a union with the object itself. Accordingly 
piety, thus understood, does not remain on the outer fringe of the soul, 
but reaches into its innermost recesses. In its original sense, piety is, 
therefore, a loving homage. And when the collects of Lent plead with 
God that we may enter the. observance of Lent with the “proper piety,” 
we shall now understand that our fasting is the undertaking of a loving 
soul to whom the mortified body lends itself only as an instrument. We 
are not satisfied with merely submitting to a law, however salutary the 
control of the latter may be; we are working for the restoration of the 
very core of our spiritual life. This transforming of an external observ- 
ance into an internal restoration, this process of revitalizing, is no small 
task for Christian piety. The collects are at once the expression, the 
promise and the guarantee of a successful Lent. 


The nuances of lenten piety as indicated in the daily collects are in- 
numerable. Let us single out but a few from among those more frequently 
used; they give the key for the appreciation of all others. To begin with, 
the Church, on the Saturday after Ash Wednesday, raises her voice in 
supplication with the following petition: “solemne jejunium ... devoto 
servitio celebremus — grant that we may devoutly dedicate ourselves in 
the celebration of this solemn fast.” The expression “devoto servitio,” 
understood in the sense of early Christian Latinity, suggests a contagious 
warmth which would not be justified unless spent for an object of su- 
preme importance. The latter is determined with a factual precision, 
namely, the “solemn fast.” So solemn, in fact, that the request of the 
prayer can be understood only by Christians who pledge themselves to 
go all the way with the Church in the formal observance of this holy 
season. 


The day before, namely, on the Friday after Ash Wednesday, one finds 
in the collect an expression of great psychological value for the begin- 
ning of Lent: “quam tibi facis esse devotam, benigno refove miseratus 
auxilio.” This petition goes a step further than the request of the follow- 
ing day, quoted above. After acknowledging that a proper piety in Lent 
is a grace of God, it foresees the obstacles which human nature will 
interpose in order to bring our devotion to a stalemate: namely, a cold 
rigidity or a lack of endurance in the practice of the imposed observance, 
despite sincere appreciation of its value. In order to offset these dangers 
we are in dire need of a fiery energy. Perseverance will come from the 
fulness of the grace of piety; and the mercy of God must enkindle it 
from day to day. The flame of a proper piety is not a destructive but an 
embracing ardor: such, if we read it well, is the message of the collect 
of the Monday in the fourth week: “observationes sacras annua devotione 
recolentes.” The devout Christian welcomes Lent as one cherishes a most 
dear memory. We might recall indeed how the piety of Lent forged in 
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the Christians of early days the heroism which led them to a joyful 
martyrdom. But we prefer to contemplate in the eternal background 
Him who, emerging from the fast in the desert, ascended the Cross from 
which He began irresistibly to attract human souls. There we find the 
supreme incentive of a fiery devotion during the season of Lent. 


Lastly, two collects, those of the Wednesday and the Saturday of 
Passion Week, suggest more explicitly that the success of Lent rests 
primarily on a special grace of intense piety: “Quibus devotionis praestas 
affectum” and “proficiat quaesumus Domine, plebs tibi dicata piae devo- 
tionis affectu.” The holy season is, as it were, the parade of souls marching 
forward, spurred on by the ardor of a conquering devotion. Hence it is 
impossible to interpret the observance of Lent merely as the fulfilment of 
a law, since the collects insist that it is a work of love. The mystic char- 
acter of Lent definitely absorbs even its ascetical aspects. This becomes 
the more evident as we weigh, one after the other, the expressions of the 
collects. The spiritual journey is undertaken by the “dicata plebs,” that 
is, the people of God urged forward by a vehement desire and a deter- 
mined will to fulfill the economy of penance. Every age and all social 
conditions are united in the unique thought of a common enterprise. 
For these people, the collects have but one wish: “proficiat devotionis 
affectu — may the Christian advance in loving devotedness.”” May Chris- 
tians never know the cowardice which stops or hesitates before the stern 
demands of spiritual labors which, in spite of their apparent bitterness, 
are but the loving pledge of all the faithful. May the bond of a united 
fervor and affection spur them on towards the crown of their efforts. 


From the general context of many collects, as well as from the text of 
the collect of Ash Wednesday, it is evident, therefore, that the lenten 
fast is not only a sacramental, but a work of intense piety. Hence, even 
dutiful fasting would remain but an external manifestation of religion, 
unless it is practiced as the fulfilment of a spiritual pledge by the entire 
Christian community. This is what the prayer of Ash Wednesday sug- 
gests in the petition for a “congrua pietas.” The word “congrua” ety- 
mologically denotes the harmonizing of piety with its final object, name- 
ly, the inner restoration of the Christian soul. Lenten piety is true and 
“well adapted” if it fulfills two conditions: that the fast and all other 
manifestations of corporal penance are motivated by a spirit of loving 
atonement, and that that atonement is, on its part, a sharing in the work 
of universal redemption of Christ Himself. To be a part (however 
humble it may be) of the mystery of Christ’s passion is the only title 
which justifies the collects in calling the lenten fast a solemnity. May 
the grace of God help us, through the daily recitation of the collects, to 
establish between the mystery of Christ crucified and our feeble mortifi- 
cation that inner connection which makes the whole of Lent a true 
sacramental of renovation. 
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COLLECTS OF LENT 


SeEcURA DEVOTIONE PERCURRANT: RESTING ASSURED OF A FULL SUCCESS 


The Christian who fully models his lenten devotion after the directives 
of the collects may rest assured of being spiritually purified and rejuve- 
nated. This is nothing else than following step by step the various aspects 
of participation in the mystery of redemption and letting them permeate 
all concrete manifestations of our daily life. The role of the collects in 
Lent is to maintain our ‘spiritual vision on the highest level and to spur 
our action to the most persevering firmness. To this end, they will grad- 
ually enlarge before our mind the immense spiritual horizon of which 
the passion of Christ is the background and our life is the battefield. 
They will re-orientate one by one all the minutiae of our spiritual strug- 
gle with the light and the grace which emanate from Christ’s passion. 
Such work of spiritual infusion is accomplished daily according to a free 
psychological order. The Church embraces at once the totality of the 
spiritual restoration, but lets each day render our limited view clearer. 
Yet we may gain a deeper appreciation of the spiritual contents of the 
collects if we attempt, even though in a feeble and somewhat artificial 
manner, to group these contents into a logical whole. 

The spiritual restoration of Lent presents two fundamental aspects: 
it embodies first of all a twofold purifying action, and secondly, an inner 
growth through atonement. 


A TworFo.Lp PuriFyING ACTION 


This action takes place in the soul, though it originates in the corporal 
observance. That is why we can speak of it as a parallel action. The 
collect of the first Sunday substantially summarizes it: 


Deus, qui Ecclesiam tuam annua O God, who dost purify Thy 
quadragesimali observatione purifi- Church by the yearly observance of 
cas: praesta familiae tuae, ut quod forty days, grant to Thy household 
a te obtinere abstinendo nititur, hoc that what we strive to obtain from 
bonis operibus exsequatur. Thee by self-denial, we may secure 


by good works. 


The second part of the prayer sums up in very precise terms the entire 
ascetics of Lent: an intimate collaboration between body and soul. In 
this mutual and constant collaboration, the predominant role belongs to 
the soul. It is the soul indeed which reaches the goal aimed at by the 
lenten observance (“‘exsequatur”), and the good works (“bonis operi- 
bus”) are good only inasmuch as they proceed from the soul’s devotion. 
On the other hand, it is the privilege of the body to make the effort of 
mortification (“‘abstinendo obtinere nititur”) which disposes the soul 
towards a supernatural advance. 


The collaboration of the soul and the body in restoring man to God 
during Lent presents many practical aspects, of which the collects make 
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us acutely aware. First among these is — 


1) Forgiveness of Sin and Its Consequences. Beginning already with 
the Thursday after Ash Wednesday, atonement for sin becomes a daily 


theme in the collects: 


Deus, qui culpa offenderis, poe- 
nitentia placaris: preces populi tui 
supplicantis propitius respice: et 
flagella tuae iracundiae, quae pro 
peccatis nostris meremur, averte. 


O God, who by sin art offended 
and by penance appeased, merci- 
fully regard the prayers of Thy 
suppliant people, and turn away 
the scourges of Thy wrath which 


we deserve for our sins. 


Sin, personal sin, is the ultimate reason which makes the observance of 
Lent necessary. During the short weeks of the Septuagesima season, the 
Church accumulated the evidences of sin, while she borrowed liberally 
from the book of Genesis the certain data concerning its origins and its 
rapid progress throughout the universe. Her aim, in the collects of Lent, 
is to arouse in us a more personal consciousness. Sin is not so much an 
historical world-tragedy as it is an individual experience of all Christians, 
We have grown so accustomed to its deviations, we are so surrounded by 
its sting of death, that we hardly feel the denunciations of our conscience. 
Strange to say, the disorientation of our own soul arouses in us no senti- 
ment of horror. From the first day of Lent, the Church places before us 
the “career of Christ” which culminated on Calvary, in order that, face 
to face with the crushed body of the beloved Son of the Father, we may 
see how sin opposes us to God Himself. Born for glorifying God, we have 
more than once made of God’s glory a sacrilegious offering to our own 
perverted sense of liberty. The “hour of salvation is at hand.” Led by 
Mother Church, we are pledging again a total submission of our souls. 
The first step toward this submission is to surrender sin, and to be for- 
given. With the forgiveness of sin itself, we may hope for the remission 
of all pains which our faults deserved; and this is one of the great assur- 
ances which the collects hold out to us. 


2) Returning to the Fundamentals of Religion. While assuring us that 
divine mercy is offended by sin, and appeased by penance, the collects 
make no delay in suggesting a firm resolution to keep our souls completely 
free from sin. Two collects, of Wednesday of the second week, and 
Friday of the third week, are especially explicit: 


Populum tuum, quaesumus, Do- Mercifully regard Thy people, 
mine, propitius respice: et quos ab we beseech Thee, O Lord, and grant 


escis carnalibus praecipis abstinere, 
@ noxiis quoque vitiis cessare con- 
cede. 

Jejunia nostra, quaesumus, Do- 
mine, benigno favore prosequere: 


that we, whom Thou commandest 
to abstain from carnal food, may 
also refrain from hurtful vices. 
Look down with merciful ap- 
proval on our fasts, we beseech 
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COLLECTS OF LENT 


Thee, O Lord, that even as our 
bodies abstain from food, so too 


we may fast from vice in our 
minds. 


mente. 


The whole observance of Lent is based on the virtue of abstinence (“ab 
alimentis abstinemus”). But abstinence from a free abundance of food is 
only the first step in acquiring the abstinence, this time wholly spiritual, 
from sin. That corporal fasting is not wholly sincere and profitable which 
does not prompt us to a spiritual fasting (“jejunemus in mente”). The 
abstinence from sin is a special grace in the spiritual economy of Lent. 
So special indeed, that it deserves to be our first intention in praying the 
daily collects. We need only recall our everyday experience in order to 
realize that even the sincerity of our mortification is no sure antidote 
against our falling again. The Apostle Paul who, through the hardships 
of his apostolic journeys, had forged for himself a character as solid as 
steel, kept trembling at the thought of human frailty. 


O Christ, we are not so foolish as to lean on our own strength, which 
our past has glaringly betrayed. Yet how can we share in Your loving 
redemption, how can we dream of ever being intimate with You, if we 
are unable to decisively break with sin? “Cessare concede.” We beg of 
You that we may cease from sin, that we may flee the least contact with 
sin. This is indeed the first fruit that we expect from Your mercy during 
Lent. 

3) Fleeing Evil While Following Good. No complete victory was ever 
won, however ardently it was fought for, unless the men in arms were 
directed by an invincible incentive. Therefore the field of battle of the 
Christian penitent is illuminated by glowing rays during Lent. Here are 
the enlightening prayers of the Thursday of the first week and the Mon- 
day of the second week: 





Devotionem populi tui, quaesu- 
mus, Domine, benignus intende: ut, 
qui per abstinentiam macerantur in 
corpore, per fructum boni operis 


reficiantur in mente. 


Praesta, quaesumus, omnipotens 
Deus:ut familia tua, quae se, affli- 
gendo carnem, ab alimentis absti- 
net, sectando justitiam a culpa je- 
junet. 


Look down with mercy, we be- 
seech Thee, O Lord, upon the de- 
voted service of Thy people, that 
they who are mortified in the flesh 
by abstinence, may be refreshed in 
mind by the fruit of good works. 

Grant, we beseech Thee, O al- 
mighty God, that Thy family, 
while afflicting the flesh by fasting 
from food, may follow justice by 
abstaining from sin. 


All military experience bears witness to the fact that defensive war 
is the most trying experience for the soldier, and that this way of waging 
battle belongs rather to a retreating army. Many Christians today adopt 
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such a stalemate in the spiritual battle. They erroneously assume that the 
consciousness and the prolonged examination of their misery are a certi- 
fied guarantee of perfection; and they give less attention to the sublime 
realities of supernatural life. Obviously, the liturgy of Lent does not 
agree with this shortsighted view, for, in order to help the faithful in 
leaving the road of sin, it leads them directly into the way of life. To 
confine ourselves to barring evil from the gates of our soul would expose 
the spiritual fight to a dangerous oppression and perhaps to ultimate de- 
feat. The collects quoted above teach us how to combat sin according to 
the method of offense. With the Church, the Christian immediately leaves 
the area wherein sin holds sway, and proceeds to the “pursuit of justice,” 
that is, the accomplishment of divine law. In order to strengthen himself 
against the inroads of evil and all things which are incompatible with 
the service of God, he multiplies “good works.” And it is on this field 
of expanding activity that he restores his soul to the dominating power 
which he had lost (“per fructum boni operis reficiantur in mente’). He 
has exchanged a timid passivity for a victorious course (“‘sectando”); 
and from a discouraged soldier he has now become an invincible warrior 
(“reficiantur”). We give Thee thanks, O Jesus, for having endowed our 
penitential labors with the comfort of reaching the supreme good. 


4) The Crushing of the Body and the Soaring of the Soul. The offen- 
sive warfare of Lent is not without danger; and our weakened physical 
forces may surrender at the decisive moment. Perseverance is particularly 
difficult in Lent; and self-complacency is apt to offer more than one 
alibi for infidelity. The lenten observance urgently forbids the murmur 
of a selfish soul. Fear of hardships is characteristic of our times; and we 
are reluctant to bear with a smile any discomfort, even that implied in 
the mild prescriptions of our modern Lent. The liturgy belies the spir- 
itual laziness of presentday civilization. Through the solemn voice of the 
collects it contends that, far from being harmful to the body, as we like 
to believe, the lenten fast both benefits us bodily and greatly favors the 
soaring of the soul unto God. Thus they speak on the Saturday after Ash 
Wednesday, and on the Saturday of the second week: 


Adesto, Domine, supplicationi- Be mindful, O Lord, of our pray- 
bus nostris, et concede: ut quod ers, and grant that we may keep 
hoc solemne jejunium, quod anima- _ with devout service this solemn 
bus corporibusque curandis salubri- fast, which Thou hast wholesomely 


ter institutum est, devoto servitio 
celebremus. 

Da, quaesumus, Domine, nostris 
effectum jejuniis salutarem: ut ca- 
stigatio carnis assumpta, ad nostra- 
rum vegetationem transeat anima- 
rum, 


ordained for the healing of both 
our souls and bodies. 

Grant, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
a saving virtue to our fast; that 
the chastisement of the flesh which 
we have undertaken may bestow 
new life to our souls, 
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COLLECTS OF LENT 


At first sight, the statements contained in these collects may appear to 
the modern mind as an unscientific paradox. We distinctly recall having 
heard some scornful remarks about how the Fathers of the Church in 
their homilies insisted foolishly on extolling the fast as a positive con- 
tribution to health. Yet the liturgy of Lent is in full accord with their 
opinion, for the collects affirm that the fast was partly instituted for the 
healing of the body: “corporibusque curandis salubriter institutum est.” 
Even medical trends are not adverse to ascetical opinion, at least if one 
is to give credence to the protagonists of a vegetarian regime, usually 
much more severe than the privations of the season of Lent. However 
that may be, the particular healing which Christian fasting is intended 
to produce is the subservience of a rebel flesh to the acknowledged do- 
minion of the spirit. The collects call it “‘castigatio,’ a chastisement. 
Whoever has ever consciously undergone the experience of mortification 
has also experienced a relenting of an always exacting concupiscence and 
of all the smaller passions which live as parasites on a flesh that cultivates 
itself. It is also an undeniable fact that a too abundant table dulls the 
keenness of man’s spiritual powers and that uncontrolled luxury largely 
contributes to the physical deterioration of the race. Yes, we pay for our 
choicest meals with the money of an impoverished blood. Shall we, the 
children of the Crucified, prefer the sordid avarice of our senses to the 
healthy benefits of a discreet mortification? 


But the chastisement of the body opens to the soul the way to free- 
dom. Who does not see that the companionship of what St. Paul calls 
the “sinful body’ is the remote cause of the “daily sins,” the “peccata 
quotidiana”’ mentioned by St. Benedict in his Rule? We mean the infideli- 
ties and the weaknesses towards which the indulgent body consistently 
drags the reluctant soul. Thus our minds, often distracted from spir- 
itual thought, are brought down from the supernatural ideals which 
alone can secure lasting happiness to a self-satisfied mediocrity. The 
Christian eager for perfection welcomes the remedy suggested by the 
Church: he shall fast, that he may soar high, to the heights where the 
redemption of Christ can be clearly seen. O Jesus, do not abandon us to 
the fallacies of an effeminate world, but accept the insignificant priva- 
tions which we offer to Thee, that our souls, companions of a flesh re- 
stored to health, may grow to maturity (“vegetet animarum’”). 


5) The Recovery of a Soul Which Lives in God. Our sins are forgiven, 
and the destructive forces of evil are now giving way before the works 
of justice. Our souls are gradually recuperating the vigor so necessary to 
the development of supernatural life. The lenten observance is thus 
bringing us to a level whereon we can really meet God. It is on this 
level of gradual liberation that we may hope that He will effect the 
work of our complete restoration. This level is, as it were, a level of 
normalcy, which consists in having our moral activity habitually directed 
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towards God as its supreme goal. Two collects depict this state of soul in 
appropriate terms, namely, those of the Monday and Tuesday of the 
third week of Lent: 


Cordibus nostris, quaesumus, Do- Pour forth in Thy mercy, we 
mine, gratiam tuam benignus in- beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy grace 
funde: ut, sicut ab escis carnalibus into our hearts, that as we abstain 
abstinemus, ita sensus quoque no- from carnal food, we may also re- 
stros a noxiis retrahamus excessi- strain our senses from all harmful 


bus. excesses. 

Exaudi nos, omnipotens et mise- Hear our prayer, O almighty 
ricors Deus: et continentiae saluta- and merciful God, and mercifully 
ris propitius nobis dona concede. grant to us the gift of wholesome 


self-denial. 

Both texts express two aspects of an identical thought. In the first petition, 
we plead with God that our souls may be saved from a too frequent dis- 
sipation. Dissipation, in countless forms, is a characteristic of our time, 
in fact, of modern Catholicism. For this reason, the spirit of recollection 
is one of our pressing needs, lest we throw to the winds our most precious 
energies. Happy is the Christian who, in spite of the demands of absorb- 
ing work, or the obligations of a restless social life, constantly keeps his 
eyes riveted on his inner self, and lives in the presence of Christ. The 
collects advise us to live more within our own soul during Lent: “retra- 
hamus.” This holy season is a retreat from all excesses (“noxiis excessi- 
bus”) which would hinder our self-control in God (“donum continen- 
tiae’”’). Thus formed in the school of a salutary abstinence, we will ob- 
tain with greater ease the “marvelous gifts of Christ’s propitiation” (col- 
lect of Wednesday in the third week). 


To sum up: the purifying action of Lent is accomplished by a com- 
bined mortification of the senses and a compunction of the heart. Such 
is the fundamental spiritual exercise of the Catholic who wishes to ob- 
serve the spirit of this holy season according to the mind of the Church, 
clearly manifested in the rich vocabulary of the collects. 


INNER GROWTH THROUGH ATONEMENT 


Purifying the soul does not exhaust the influence of the sacred liturgy 
during the lenten season. Purification itself is the basis of another work, 
namely, our gradual incorporation to an inner life wholly animated by 
grace. In the school of Mother Church, destruction of evil and atone- 
ment for sin include also a solid foundation in good, and the infusion of 
grace and of virtues. This duality closely corresponds to the two phases 
of spiritual life which modern writers call the purgative and illuminative 
ways. The collects of Lent make us constantly aware of these two phases 
and of their contrasting aspects. Not in a rigorously logical order, how- 
ever. One should not expect to find each prayer first inviting us to be 
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COLLECTS OF LENT 


purified, then stimulating our will to the action of divine grace. The 
indivisible order of reality which the collects follow demands that God 
substitute virtue for sin in a single consecutive operation. Yet, the inner 
growth of the Christian soul proceeds through gradual steps which are 
specified with utmost precision in the collects. Let us entrust ourselves 
once again to their guidance, and thereby ascend to the heights of the 
supernatural life. . 

The work of spiritual formation is above all the work of divine grace. 
On this point, the sacred liturgy is the uncompromising echo of the 
theology of St. Paul, the apostle of grace. There is hardly a single prayer 
in the whole of liturgical literature which fails to remind us that the 
soul is the field, not of a purely human experimentation, but of a direct 
divine action. The collects, composed in an epoch very close to all forms 
of pelagianism and very sensitive to its fatal influence on Christian life, 
are no less welcome today as an antidote against the deformations of mod- 
ern naturalism. We cannot pray the collects sincerely throughout the 
year, unless we relegate to their limited sphere all scientific experiences. 
Poor fools that we are, we are only too prone to forget that, beyond the 
scene of our pretenses, there exists a field wherein God alone acts. This 
field is the domain of grace. The collects of Lent, in an especial manner, 
insist on this divine action. The latter is all the more necessary, in order 
that the vital connection between corporal observance and spiritual 
growth may be successfully established. We might too easily be tempted 
to believe that our mortification is the true cause of our spiritual progress. 
The truth vindicated by the prayers of the Church is that both penance 
and progress are but the intimately related objects of a unique operation 
of God’s grace. This fundamental principle is recalled in innumerable 
collects. A few examples will suffice to illustrate the point. In the collect 
of Ember Friday we pray: 


Esto, Domine, propitius plebi Be gracious, O Lord, to Thy 
tuae: et quam tibi facis esse devo- people, and even as Thou makest 
tam, benigno refove miseratus auxi- them devoted to Thee, so merci- 
lio. fully refresh them with Thy kind 

assistance. 

First of all, the faithful openly acknowledge that their fervent observance 
at this time of the year is inspired by God: “tibi facis esse devotam.” 
Such words forbid any vain thought born of the austerity of our pen- 
ance, for its purifying effect is God’s work infinitely more than our own. 
Humble penance, however, spurred on by divine grace, irresistibly in- 
duces the heavenly Father to restore in the depths of the soul the super- 
natural vitality which it has lost: “benigno refove auxilio.” Here is an- 
other illuminating prayer: 

Perfice, quaesumus Domine, be- We beseech Thee, O Lord, to 
nignus in nobis observantiae sanc- continue to help us in the observ- 
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tae subsidium: ut quae te auctore 
facienda cognovimus, te operante 


ance of this holy fast, that, having 
learned our duties from Thee, we 





im pleamus. may by the help of Thy grace ac- 


complish them. 

This prayer is very explicit in regard to the action of divine grace in the 
season of Lent. We ask that grace not only be given but “continued,” 
which is an indirect way of acknowledging that the lenten observance, 
in order to reach its final goal, needs the incessant help of God. More- 
over, we openly recognize that this grace is both the initial inspiration 
and the active stimulus of the whole lenten discipline. For to sanctify 
the penitential burden, or to understand its spiritual economy, is one of 
the greatest works of God’s grace. The latter works only in souls who 
are humbly conscious of its power. Hence, the collects of Lent must be 
prayed with a sentiment of sincere humility. 

Let us now briefly study the successive phases of God’s action upon us 
during Lent. Again the collects will be our guide. 


ILLUMINATION 


This first aspect of the divine action is exemplified in two collects 
(Monday of first week, and Wednesday of Passion Week) of which we 
shall quote the relevant parts: 


. . ut nobis jejunium quadrage- . that the lenten fast may be 
simale proficiat, mentes nostras cae- of profit to us, instruct our minds 
lestibus instrue disciplinis. with heavenly doctrine. 

Sanctificato hoc jejunio, Deus, O God of mercy, enlighten the 
tuorum corda fidelium ‘miserator hearts of Thy faithful by this holy 
illustra... . a 


These texts implicitly recognize the psychological law of a healthy spir- 
itual life, namely, the precedence of knowledge over action. Rightly 
understood, the quotations from these collects mean that, under normal 
conditions, the clearer the spiritual vision of the mind, the more fruitful 
also the determination of the will to abide by its implications. No less a 
spiritual master than the distinguished French writer, Msgr. Gay, blamed 
modern asceticism for partly divorcing itself from theological fact, and 
for narrowing its scope to individual human acts according to some 
vague plan of personal perfection. The liturgy of Lent, in its collects, 
stands for an entirely different method, namely, for rooting all spiritual 
exercise in a profound insight into the Christian mysteries. Light is the 
necessary atmosphere for a normal growth of spiritual life. 

1) Liturgical Instruction. The sacred liturgy never fails, in the course 
of the year, to teach the whole admirable sequence of the mysteries of 
the Christian religion. But to our faltering observance of Lent, which 
we offer at this time as a sacramental token, she proposes a stimulating 
ideal capable of arousing in the soul a willingness to sacrifice even unto 
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COLLECTS OF LENT 


heroism. The liturgy of Lent presents the mystery of Christ’s passion as 
a background, ever present, but constantly brought closer. It celebrates 
the unfathomable mystery of “divine love unto the end”: that is, unto 
the death on the Cross, unto the endless triumph of the Risen Lamb be- 
fore the throne of the eternal Father, unto the consummation of all 
Christian souls in glorious immortality. This is the mystery which the 
Christian must bear in‘mind while with the stumbling steps of his lenten 
observance he joins Christ on His way to the passion. For that reason his 
mind is daily moulded by spiritual doctrine (“‘mentes instrue disciplinis’’) . 
His penitential activity is definitely orientated towards becoming a part 
of the mystery of redemption by manifold instruction. Both the Old 
and the New Testament are brought forth as witnesses; and a wealth of 
symbolic rites will give to the instruction itself an opportunity for actual 
exercise. 

2) Infusion of the Holy Spirit. Even such an authorized spiritual 
instruction can not be expected to bear fruit, however, unless the soul 
receives likewise an interior illumination. The latter comes from a special 
infusion of the Holy Spirit, which the collects humbly ask for as one of 
the special graces of Lent in the words “corda fidelium miserator illustra.” 
What does the Holy Spirit accomplish at this particular time in the 
penitent soul? He gradually brings into clearer focus the various aspects 
of the mystery of Christ’s redemption, which until now had not perhaps 
stimulated the soul to a sufficiently generous participation. The clarity 
of His infusion reaches even to the “heart” (“‘corda”), where it prompts 
us to surender ourselves to being one, in our penitence, with Christ the 
Redeemer. 

Thus liturgical instruction and inner illumination of the Holy Spirit 
lead Christian souls to a full sharing in Christ’s redemption during the 
sacred season of Lent. It is therefore important that we fully open our- 
selves to these two sources of light while we pray the daily collect at 
the eucharistic celebration. Spiritual illumination is an essential condition 
for the sanctification of the lenten fast. 


SEEKING Gop 


The liturgy of Lent is not only an illuminating but an activating factor 
in the spiritual renovation of the Christian. In the collects this active 
characteristic is expressed by the very frequently used word “devotio.” It 
is obvious that souls, purified by holy fasting, disciplined by spiritual 
instruction, animated by the Holy Spirit, should actively engage in “‘seek- 
ing God.” For the “devotion” of Lent includes all of these things, but 
with additional aspects suggested again by the collects. 

1) The Desire of Spiritual Longing. This disposition, to which most 
of us moderns have become complete strangers, is clearly called for in the 
collect of the Tuesday of the first week: 
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. ut apud te mens nostra tuo . .. that our souls, chastened by 
desiderio fulgeat, quae se carnis the mortification of the flesh, may 
maceratione castigat. glow in Thy sight with desire of 


Thee. 


The light that shines forth with such profusion throughout the liturgy 
of Lent stirs up in the soul a longing for God as for its supreme good; 
and this longing surrounds the soul with a strange spiritual glow: “mens 
nostra tuo desiderio fulgeat.” Furthermore, this attitude is directly fa- 
vored by the corporal austerities of the season: “carnis maceratione casti- 
gat.” There exists accordingly a balance between penitential observance 
and spiritual elevation, a fact which should heighten our respect for the 
law of mortification. Often we languish under the weight of sin and the 
burden of our own negligence, unaware that a generous acceptance of the 
work of penance would spur our souls onto those regions where God Him- 
self is reached. It is the unexcelled opportunity of the season of Lent that, 
by voluntarily renouncing the tyranny of sinfulness, we find the full 
appeasement of our hearts in search of happiness. O Christ, while we 
murmur the prayers of Mother Church, permeate our heavy hearts with 
the desire of truly being Thine. Whenever I have thoughtlessly searched 
for created things, I have found but sin and its disappointing rewards. 
I accept the chastisement of Lent that, becoming free once more, I may 
fully reach the object of my longing: Thyself. 


2) Reaching Spiritual Harmony. Whoever seeks God easily regains 
the inner harmony which was the supreme achievement of the work of 
creation. Soul and body are no longer opposed to each other, but are 
united in their unique search for God. The collects are fully aware that 
only the special graces of Lent justify our hope of ever reaching this 
spiritual equilibrium. Here are a few excerpts at random (from Monday 
of the fourth week, and from Passion Sunday) : 


... ut observationes sacras annua 
devotione recolentes, et corpore tibi 
placeamus et mente. 


. . . familiam tuam propitius re- 
spice: ut, te largiente, regatur in 
corpore; et, te servante, custodiatur 
in mente, 


. that as we annually observe 
this holy fast with devotion, we 
may please Thee both in body and 
soul. 

. mercifully look upon Thy 
family: that by Thy great good- 
ness it may be governed in body 
and by Thy protection be preserved 
in mind. 





Harmony was the mark of the primitive plan of God; disorder is the 
result of the original fall. Taught by personal experience, we know only 
too well how the subordination of human nature to its supernatural 
adoption has been superseded by a constant revolt. We know how our 
seeking God is constantly opposed by indomitable passions and blind 
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prejudices. We know how we are tempted on all sides and weakened by 
our recurring falls. We know how the body, with its animal weight, 
bluntly attempts to break the most generous resolutions of the soul. All 
this is but a part of our daily personal history. The lenten observance, 
enriched by sacramental graces, curbs the rebellion of the flesh and 
humbles the pride of our minds. From the struggle we may learn how to 
wrest from a mortified body the freedom of the soul, making of our- 
selves a new offering acceptable to Christ: “corpore tibi placeamus et 
mente.” All Christians fully sincere and generous in the practice of Lent 
may hope to obtain the grace of spiritual harmony. We must, however, 
keep watch against any surprise. Spiritual exercise in Lent demands first 
that we should resolutely take command over our body. The latter may 
reluctantly submit to an initial effort; but it will not definitively sur- 
render unless a firm hand brings it back to its condition of servant: 
“regatur in corpore.” We must also attend to our soul that, freed from 
the excessive struggles which delayed her soaring, she may now feast in 
the contemplation of the Passion of Christ, and gradually live unto God. 

3) Incorporated into Christ. The whole mystery of Christian life 
consists in becoming assimilated to Christ. He is the Redeemer and the 
Informer of the inner life of souls; and this life increases in the measure 
that Christ becomes as it were the moving cause of all our moral activity. 
If we have prayed the collects well, and have modelled our Lent upon 
the spiritual discipline which they convey, there should remain no further 
obstacle to our souls being sealed with the seal of Christ’s life. The ob- 
servance of Lent should become a powerful means of our attaining full 
incorporation into Christ. Such certainly is the wish of the collect of 
the Tuesday of the fourth week: 


Sacrae observationis jejunia ... May the fasts of this holy ob- 
piae conversationis augmentum ... servance procure for us an increase 
praestent. of saintly converse. 


“Pia conversatio” is delightful. It readily suggests the whole outlook of 
our life. It suggests even more: a reconversion of all our tendencies until 
they are directed exclusively towards Christ. A soul who, through a fruit- 
ful Lent, succeeds in fixing her spiritual outlook upon Christ, who turns 
all her energies towards Christ, has reached indeed the highest spiritual 
personality. O Christ, master of life, prepare our purified hearts for Thy 
holy in-dwelling; and direct our penitential efforts towards the joy of 
being one with Thee. “O pia conversatio,” “O admirable exchange!” 

4) Grace Abounding in Us. The soul thus incorporated into Christ 
is approaching the ineffable summits of union with God Himself. This 
is the ultimate reward of a lenten fast united to the expiation of Jesus. 
It is also the last and greatest request of the collects, as may be seen from 
the two following excerpts, taken from the Thursday of the fourth 
week, and from the Saturday in Passion Week: 
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devotio sancta laetificet . . . that we may rejoice with 
(nos), ut terrenis affectibus miti- holy devotion, and that our earthly 
gatis, facilius caelestia capiamus. affections being weakened, we may 
more readily understand the things 

of heaven. 
. ut sacris actionibus erudita, . . . may Thy people, instructed 
quanto majestati tuae fit gratior, by the sacred rites, abound the more 
tanto donis potioribus augeatur. in excellent gifts, the more they 


become pleasing in Thy sight. 


In the first petition, the Church asks that her children be granted a 
yearning for spiritual things. Too often indeed earthly desires have stolen 
our ability to love. Who in the intimate forum of his soul has not often 
bitterly deplored his having been betrayed against his best judgment by 
the fallacies of this world? And even if the latter do not always lead us 
directly into evil, they too often deprive us of the savor of the things 
of God. Yearning for the things of the Spirit is the final fruit of a fervent 
Lent. If the lenten observance is a joyful devotion born of generous 
mortification, the fascination of earthly values will subside: “‘terrestribus 
affectibus mitigatis.” And by the same token, the riches of the interior 
life in Christ will be more readily grasped and possessed: “‘facilius coelestia 
capiamus.” 


We are now in a position to take a full inventory of the benefits which, 
according to the collects, Lent is meant to confer upon us. They include: 
forgiveness of sins, conversion to God, soaring in the seeking of God, life 
informed by grace, incorporation into Christ, union with God. The 
Christian soul has been “sacris actionibus erudita,’ reformed through her 
participation in the sacramental of Lent. She now reflects with greater 
fidelity the divine image which Christ has come to restore. The eternal 
Father, infinitely pleased, bestows upon her the abundance of grace. 
Henceforth the Christian soul, fully open to the divine outpouring and 
become the object of Gods predilection (“fit gratior”), is adorned with 
the munificence of divine gifts (“domis augeatur”). This is the final step 
reached by the observance of Lent in this life. But its ultimate crowning 
will be delayed until the day of eternal glorification: “ad remedia perdu- 
cant aeterna.” 


The yearly observance of Lent is, therefore, in a very vital respect, our 
most active participation in the work of redemption. May the collects 
make us fully aware of this unequalled spiritual opportunity; and may 
the Lent of this year of grace be reckoned as an important milestone in 
our spiritual progress. 


ERMIN Virtry, O.S.B. 
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BORN OF GOD (II) 


HE outer walls, with which the devil had surrounded 
the soul in order to keep man under his sway, have 
been broken through by the exorcisms. The heart of the 
candidate has been opened by his renunciation of Satan 
and his pledge to Christ. God’s action can now take 

place. The utmost simplicity of the rite contrasts strikingly with 
the grandeur of its promised effect. A man is dipped in water, and, 
amid the utterance of some few words, is sprinkled and then rises 
again, not much the cleaner — but eternal life has been imparted 
to him! (Cf. Tertullian, On Baptism, ch. 2.) Baptism, like the 
other sacraments, does not derive its authority and greatness from 
the pomp and circumstance, the preparation and expense put into 
it by man. This is God’s work; and His properties are simplicity 
and power. Some water is needed —- and what is cheaper or more 
common than water? Some words are spoken: “‘N.N., I baptize 
thee in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.’” The water has to be poured over the head, so that it 
touches the skin of the neophyte, three times, at the mention of 
the three divine Persons. That is all. But as soon as one starts 
explaining it, what an immense wealth of meaning stands revealed 
in this simple action. 


There is first of all the water. Water is transparent, and thereby 
symbolic of the new light which baptism imparts. Water cleanses, 
thus indicating\the cleansing from stain of original and actual sin 
effected by the sacrament. Water refreshes, a property suggesting 
the new life conferred. And if we recall that the original form of 
baptism was by immersion, we become aware of another natural 
quality of water which renders it most apt as the material element 
of this sacramental action: it covers, it ‘swallows up,”’ as it were, 
it “‘buries’’ whom it receives. This quality we should especially 
emphasize, because it is no longer sufficiently understood. Baptism 
is more than a process of cleansing. It is an implanting into the 
death of Christ: ‘ 


Do you not know that all we who have been baptized into Christ 
have been baptized into his death? In our baptism we have been 
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buried with him, died with him, in order that, just as Christ has 
arisen from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also 
may walk in newness of life. For if we have been united with him 
in the likeness of his death, we shall be so in the likeness of his resur- 
rection also. For we know that our old self has been crucified with 
him, in order that the body of sin may be destroyed, that we may no 
longer be slaves to sin (Rom. 6:3-6). 

I have quoted the entire passage from St. Paul, because it con- 
tains the essence of the sacramental action of baptism of which we 
are speaking. The sole purpose of the whole work of redemption 
which our Lord took upon Himself was that we should come home 
from the exile into which our disobedience to God has sent us, 
that we should return to intimate friendship with God. Therefore 
Christ became man, lived with us, died for us, rose for us, that 
we might return home by that same road on which He had come 
to us. We are supposed to become children of God by imitating 
Christ, imitating not only the example of His life, His meekness, 
His humility, His patience, but also and especially His death; 
because only if we die with Him shall we rise with Him, and 
what is more important than resurrection? 

But how can we enter into Christ’s death? By being buried with 
Him in baptism. Before we begin a new life, we must put an end 
to the old one. Death has to separate the two lives, death must 
mean the end of the old life and, at the same time, the beginning 
of the new. How do we enter such a death? By being buried in 
the waters of baptism in the likeness of the death of Christ. In 
baptism we are buried in the water, and we rise renewed by the 
Spirit. The water bears the likeness of death, the Spirit is the 
earnest of life. The body dies to sin in the waters which cover 
it like a grave, but through the power of the Spirit we are created 
anew from the death of sin, we are re-born in God (cf. St. Am- 
brose, On the Holy Ghost, I, 6, 76-79). But the water alone does 
not work our salvation. To the water must be added the word. 
The words used at baptism are the very words of Christ, who 
commanded the apostles to baptize in the name of the Father, the 
Son and Holy Ghost (Matt. 28:19). The invocation of the Holy 
Trinity in the very words of Christ is a sure pledge of the presence 
at baptism of the triune God as the principal cause of our salvation. 
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The one who baptizes is merely the instrument in the hands of 
God. Whether Peter baptizes or Paul baptizes, it is always Christ 
who baptizes. It is always the Holy Ghost who sanctifies. It is the 
triune God Himself who restores in His creature His own image 
and likeness. But He effects our salvation because of the death of 
Christ. On these three ‘“witnesses’’ stands the work of baptism: 
water, blood, and the Holy Ghost. 


The first sin brought on man the death-sentence: ‘‘Dust thou 
art, and unto dust thou shalt return’’ (Gen. 3:9). It was God's 
sentence, and therefore irrevocable. Christ brought the remedy 
when He died and rose again. His death fulfills the sentence, and 
puts an end to sin. His resurrection is the restoration of life to 
the human race. Baptism then is the death which man dies with 
Christ while he is alive physically. As long as we live we cannot 
be buried in the earth, but we can be buried in the waters. The 
death-sentence is fulfilled. The font is our grave. The old man 
dies. We become inserted into that new Vine which sprang un- 
sullied by sin out of the Virgin Mary in the power of the Spirit. 
Baptism is indeed for every Christian his Nativity and his Easter. 


After the act of baptism proper, the neophyte is anointed with 
chrism on the crown of the head. Chrism is a precious substance, 
composed of oil and balm; it is a kind of perfume, a luxury, if 
you will. It indicates the fulness of the new life which has been 
given to the neophyte. It was with chrism that the kings in Israel 
were anointed, and the prophets and the priests. The very word 
“Christ’’ means ‘‘the anointed one,’’ because He was and is anoint- 
ed with the fulness of the divine Spirit. Since He is the Son of 
God, He possesses the dignity of king, of priest and of prophet in 
an absolute and most perfect manner. But the one who is re-born 
through water and the Holy Ghost and is incorporated into the 
living, risen Christ by baptism shares in the divine prerogatives 
of the Son of God made man. Such a one is likewise king, priest 
and prophet. Recalling this solemn anointing received at baptism, 
we should apply to ourselves the words of St. Leo the Great: 

Acknowledge, O Christian, thine own dignity. And, being made 


partaker of the divine nature, do not by degenerate conduct return 
to thine old baseness. Bethink thee of what a Head and of what a 
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Body thou art a member. Remember that thou hast been snatched 
from the power of darkness, and transferred into the light and 
kingdom of God (On the Nativity, Serm. 1). 

Outward signs of the new life and the new dignity which the 


neophyte has received are the white garment and the burning candle 
which are now given him. The garment is (or was, traditionally) 
more than an ornament or a matter of fashion. Like the name 
given to a person, it is meant to express the true being of a man. 
After the fall Adam and Eve put on the garment of mortality, 
made of the leaves of the fig tree, the tree of death, or of the skin 
of dead animals. Down through the centuries men have been 
wearing the constantly changing, artificially arranged and colored 
raiments of vanity, of fashion, of sensuality, of power. In baptism 
all this is put off. Naked, as he was born and as he will die, man 
returns into the womb of the Font, there to receive a new garment 
of glory, of immortality, of innocence. He is now a “‘child of the 
resurrection”’ (Luke 20:36). He has received a new nature, sanc- 
tifying grace, the garment of immortality. The white garment is 
to be brought unsoiled before the judgment seat of Christ, where 
it will be changed into the glorified body of the resurrection. 

The same idea is expressed by the burning candle. God, who 
bade light shine out of darkness, has, through baptism, kindled 
a light in our hearts whose shining is to make known His glory 
as He has revealed it in the countenance of Christ Jesus (cf. 2 Cor. 
4:6). The neophyte is a “‘son of light’’ (Luke 16:8). If only he 
will keep the light of faith and of charity burning in his heart 
until the Bridegroom cometh! 

We must again learn to appreciate how everything has been 
given us in this marvelous rebirth: how our main task now is to 
keep what we have received. The Christian is not a self-made man; 
he is a God-made man. His task does not lie in creating something 
out of nothing, nor in working himself up to the impossible level 
of a super-man. Such attempts are foredoomed to end in a farce 
— or in a catastrophe. It makes a lot of difference to our spiritual 
life whether we view our goal as Christians somewhat in the 
measure of climbing an infinitely high ladder more or less in our 
own strength, with occasional helps from God (called actual 
graces) —-or whether we realize that through baptism, the very 
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BORN OF GOD 


beginning of our salvation, we have already been elevated to the 
level of our ultimate end. We are ‘“‘sealed,’’ as St. Paul says, “‘for 
the day of redemption’”’ (Eph. 4:30). Our first concern therefore 
must be to keep the seal unbroken. 

That does not mean that we can afford to bury our talent, and 
just sit and wait. Life always demands living, it demands develop- 
ment. Stagnation spells death. Certainly, the baptized Christian 
has not yet reached the goal. He has to run in the race to receive 
the crown. But at the same time it is likewise true that he has 
already reached the goal and has won the prize: for he has been 
incorporated into Christ who has conquered and has been crowned 
in His glorious ascension. The baptized Christian walks in the 
footsteps of his Lord, in the works that have been prepared for 
him through Christ. St. Paul tries to express this paradoxical 
condition of every member of Christ’s Mystical Body when he 
says: “Not as though I had already attained, or were already 
perfect: but I follow after, that I may by any means capture that 
in which I am also captured by Christ Jesus” (Phil. 3:12). Our 
Christian life is not a reaching out for something which we in no 
way possess; rather it is a becoming of what we already are. It 
starts with our being created a new man, with our being born 
again. We call this new nature “‘sanctifying grace.’’ It is the shape 
and likeness of Christ in us and the power of His resurrection. It 
is something deeper than our momentary and transitory actions or 
emotions. We have it all the time, when we sleep, when we work, 
whether we think of it or not. It makes no difference whether we 
are unconscious or absorbed in the daily worries and work, whether 
we are tired or wide-awake. We have this new nature “habitually,” 
as we say, as long as we do not destroy it by a mortal sin, by 
deliberately offending God in a serious matter. 

Baptism is really a new beginning. It opens to us completely 
new dimensions of life. First among these is the new horizon of 
the triune God. We are baptized in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost. That means first of all that we 
receive the new eyes of faith which enable us to know God as He 
is in Himself. Christian faith is not some kind of philosophical 
conviction or belief that there is a God who created this world. 
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Christian faith is not concerned with what nature tells us about 
a highest being, but with what God tells us about Himself. It is 
our answer to God's revelation. In and through His Son who is 
in the bosom of the Father, God reveals to us His inner personal 
being, His ‘‘heart’’ as it were, His inner life, which is the eternal 
intercourse between the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
Baptism draws us directly into this inner life of the Trinity. By 
incorporating us into Christ it makes us partakers of the Holy 
Spirit in whom we cry “‘Abba, Father.’’ The baptized Christian 
is a true child of his heavenly Father, not only in the sense in 
which every creature is a “‘child’’ of the Creator, but because he 
has become a member of Christ’s Body, that means, a member of 
the Son of God. When we pray “Our Father who art in heaven,” 
we mean the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, not the ‘‘Father 
Heaven” of the pagans. We are children of our heavenly Father, 
because we are Christ’s brethren and because we have received the 
Spirit of adoption of sons. A child of God, a brother of Christ, 
and a temple of the Holy Ghost — that is the new dimension of 
the triune God opened to man through baptism. 


“A temple of the Holy Spirit’: the words suggest another 
dimension which has opened to the baptized Christian, the dimen- 
sion of worship. Baptism imprints upon the soul the indelible 
““character.’’ St. Thomas explains the character as an assimilation 
to Christ as the High Priest. The character is the spiritual mark 
which authorizes man to worship the Father through the Son in 
the Holy Spirit. Original sin has excluded man from the presence 
of the Holy One. He has become “‘unclean.’’ He cannot enter the 
sanctuary and offer acceptable sacrifices unless authorized by an 
explicit delegation on the part of God. Baptism opens the gates 
of the Holy of Holies to every Christian. Incorporated into Christ, 
in whom alone the Father is well pleased, the baptized Christian 
becomes a priest himself, consecrated to enter the Holy of Holies 
and to offer up to God the only acceptable sacrifice, the body and 
blood of Christ. He is able to lift up his heart in the spirit of the 
risen Christ and to glorify the Father in thanksgiving and praise, 
not merely as an isolated individual, but as a member of God's 
own household. He can say: ‘‘Our Father, who art in heaven. ...” 
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Baptism, therefore, opens to man, whom selfishness has locked 
into the prison of his own individuality, the wide dimension of 
true brotherhood. He enters a community, a family of the children 
of God. Baptism is not like entering an association, like signing 
one’s name under the statutes which then become binding upon 
one. It is like being born into one’s family by receiving the life of 
one’s parents, their blood and their body. This new community 
of the children of God into which we enter is bound together by 
a common life, the divine Life. It is a ““communion of saints,’’ or 
better, a “communion of heavenly things.’’ Into this communion 
we are received as sons and heirs, not as servants. We have divine 
rights in this community. We have our share of responsibility. 
Through baptism ‘‘you are come to Mount Sion, and to the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to the company of 
many thousands of angels’’ (Heb. 12:22). And remember: a bap- 
tized Christian is never alone. He is not alone when he walks his 
way before God in holiness, because others will share in his merits. 
He is not alone in sin, because the Church prays for him and even 
joins him in penance and reparation. He is not alone in grief, 
because the Church gives voice to his sighs and intercedes for him 
before the throne of grace. 

It is the wide, free, open space of charity into which baptism 
has brought the Christian. It is really the promised land, the 
country of liberty, with wonderful new horizons, compared to 
which our purely human and earthly existence seems unbearably 
narrow and oppressive. Take, for example, the new dimension 
of forgiveness which is opened to us in baptism. This fallen world 
of ours seems to be hopelessly locked into the narrow, deadly circle 
of revenge, of vindictiveness; war brings about defeat, defeat 
causes hatred, hatred leads to another war. That is the monotonous 
burden of human history. But for those who are reborn in Christ 
a new possibility is open: we forgive those who trespass against 
us, as we ourselves have received forgiveness for our trespasses. 

And there is yet more than forgiveness: there is the golden 
opportunity of penance. To regard our sins only as ‘‘mistakes”’ 
from which we can profit for the future, or to forget about them 
as soon as possible, such is the sum of the world’s wisdom in 
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relation to sin. It cannot solve the real problem of sin and of 
guilt, because it does not really heal the inner wound of the heart 
nor does it satisfy the voice of conscience. Baptism has opened 
another way to the Christian: to put off childish stubbornness, 
to melt the ice of pride and to return home to the Father’s house, 
there humbly to confess: “Father, I have sinned.’’ To receive 
absolution for our sin, that is indeed more than to forget about 
it, especially when we can’t forget. Absolution heals and restores 
“lost face’’ by restoring us to the face of our God. 

The fact that baptism opens up a new dimension to the sinner, 
who is nothing but a poor human being, is only part of a wider 
new opportunity which it gives to everyone who is in misery, to 
everyone whom a fickle fortune has neglected or abandoned. Bap- 
tism confers a new dignity, for instance, on the child and on the 
poor and on the humble. They have not many chances of success 
in this world. But in baptism they are all crowned with the 
diadem of the kingdom of heaven. They are all kings in the eyes 
of God. Or think of sickness and of death. Baptism makes sick- 
ness a part of the sufferings of Christ, changing it into a ‘‘blessed,”’ 
life-giving passion, which works salvation instead of despair. And 
death? When is man more miserable than in death, especially if he 
has done everything to escape it? But consider the death of a 
Christian. He holds the burning candle which he received in his 
baptism. The angels go forth to meet him, the saints intercede for 
him, the Bridegroom of his soul receives him into glory. The grace 
received in baptism changes death into the beginning of a new 
and true life. 


How many people in our times worship the body! But at the 
same time they laugh at the thought of the body’s resurrection. 
How foolish it is to give so much time to sports, to get excited 
about every little physical ailment, to spend big sums of money 
on embalming and preserving the dead body — and then not to 
believe in the resurrection of the flesh. The body of the baptized 
Christian is like a grain of wheat, sown into the ground to rise 
again. Baptism opens up to us the new dimension of the resur- 
rection of the flesh. In some way we anticipate it even in this life. 
The Christian who arose with Christ in baptism is a ‘‘child of the 
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BORN OF GOD 


resurrection, and he shows it. Fasting and abstinence are not just 
an instrument of penance, but also an anticipation of that free- 
dom and glory which we shall once enjoy in our risen bodies. Or, 
phrasing it more precisely, we may say that every act of mortifica- 
tion is a realization of that sacramental death which we died in 
baptism and has, theref6re, in itself the power of the resurrection. 
Fasting of the body is resurrection of the mind. 

This is still more evident when we consider the life of holy 
virginity, which also springs from the source of baptism. Wherever 
the waters of baptism reach, we see the beautiful flowers of virginal 
life growing in God’s garden. Completely incomprehensible to the 
pagan mind, they are the pride and joy of Christianity. Virginity 
is an anticipation of the heavenly life, where people do not marry 
and are not given in marriage, because marriage is for the con- 
tinuation of this mortal life. All that are born of a woman are 
born only to die again. The virgin of Christ is taken out of the 
circle of human generations into the eternity of everlasting life. 


When we hear about all these wonderful effects of baptism — 
that the “‘old man,” the ‘‘flesh of sin’’ has been buried in the 
waters, that a new man has arisen, a new divine nature conferred, 
that new horizons have been opened to us — we may be tempted 
to say: ‘That is all very nice to listen to; but I am baptized my- 
self, and I don’t feel like a new man.”’ It is true, baptism does not 
change man’s natural character, it does not take away from us the 
inclination to sin, it does not free us from our weaknesses. If it 
did, people would want to receive it for natural reasons and not 
for the love of God. But baptism does give us new possibilities of 
dealing with these our natural weaknesses. To a baptized Chris- 
tian they become a cross whose burden is ‘‘swect and light’’ because 
borne with Christ and for the love of Christ. Even sin can become 
for him an instrument for greater perfection through the blessing 
of repentance. For a better understanding of the actual transforma- 
tion which baptism works in the soul, let us listen to the testimony 
of St. Cyprian, who became a Christian relatively late in life: 

When, by the help of the water of my new birth, the stain of former 


years had been washed away, and a light from above, serene and pure, 
had been infused into my reconciled heart; when, by the agency of 
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the Spirit breathed from heaven, a second birth had restored me to 
a new man —then, in a wondrous manner, doubtful things at once 
began to assure themselves to me . . . what before had seemed diff- 
cult began to suggest a means of accomplishment, what had been 
thought impossible, to be capable of being achieved. . . . If you keep 
the way of righteousness, if you walk with a firm and steady step, 
if, depending on God with your whole strength and with your whole 
heart, you only be what you have begun to be, liberty and power to 
do is given to you in proportion to the increase of your spiritual 
grace. For there is not, as in the case of earthly benefits, any measure 
or stint in the dispensing of the heavenly gift. The Spirit freely 
flowing forth is restrained by no limits . . . it flows perpetually. Let 
our heart only be athirst, and be ready to receive: in the degree in 
which we bring to it a capacious faith, in that measure we draw from 
it an overflowing abundance. 

These are the words of a man who had all the riches and honors 


of the world at his disposal. He was a devoted citizen of this world 
when the saving waters of baptism reached him and opened to him 
the abundance of the Holy Spirit as a new source of power, which 
enabled him to give his life for Christ, a true soldier of his Lord.’ 
In order to sum up all we have said about baptism and its won- 
derful effects, we can do no better than to make our own the words 
of St. John Chrysostom, spoken in a sermon to the neophytes: 


Praise be to God, who alone has done wonders, who has created 
everything and has converted everything to Himself. Behold, those 
who were languishing in captivity suddenly enjoy serene freedom, 
who had been pilgrims and exiles have become citizens of the Church, 
who rightly were ashamed of their sins live now in righteousness. 
They are not only free but holy also, not only holy but sons, not 
only sons but heirs, not only heirs but brothers of Christ, not only 
brothers of Christ but His very members, not only members but 
temples, not only temples but harps of the Spirit. Lo, how rich is 
the gift of baptism. And there are people who think that the grace 
of heaven consists only in the remission of sins. And here we have 
enumerated ten gifts! 
DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. 





*St. Cyprian was born about the year 200 of noble parents. A man of wealth, 
of great reputation and rank, he became a Christian around 246 A.D. Only two 
or three years later he was elected bishop of Carthage and metropolitan of 
Africa. He speaks about his baptism in the letter to Donatus, from which the 
above quotation is taken. On September 14, 258, he died a martyr's death in 
the persecution of Valerian. He was accorded the extraordinary honor — especi- 
ally for a non-resident of Rome —to be included in the Roman canon of the 
Mass. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE CASE FOR A CHINESE LITURGY’ 


HE civilization of the Far East is that of a people whose 

history as a nation goes back four thousand years, and 

who alone represent half the population of Asia and a 

quarter of mankind: 450 million men and women, of 

the same race and the same spirit, among whom, as is 

the case with the whole of the population of Asia, there is not a 

certain One per cent that is Christian, whether Catholic or Prot- 
estant. 

The language of this people is by itself the language of a third 
of mankind: a linguistic fact unique in the world, and without 
any possible comparison. In its terms and its expressions the 
Chinese literary language has an exceptional conciseness and pre- 
asion. Its deep beauty, its vigor and its elegance have for thousands 
of years been the abiding and noble treasure of the Far East. Now 
between the Chinese language and those which use alphabets 
there is a difference of conception which is complete. In Chinese 
aman writes what the eye sees; in the languages which use alpha- 
bets a man writes what the mouth pronounces. In order to pass 
from the one to the others, or vice versa, he must accept the labor 
of a new education, at once linguistic and literary. Only a limited 
number of men are capable of it. 

In so far as among us — at least in her singing and in the pray- 
ers and readings which priests and people recite aloud — in so far 
as the Catholic liturgy will have been unable to adopt the Chinese 
literary language (which, as I like to insist, is admirably suited 
to the Gregorian chant), to that extent the worship which the 
Church renders to God — the sacrifice of the Mass, the divine 
office, the liturgy of the sacraments, the admirable Catholic liturgy 
of the dead — will remain an absolutely closed book for the yel- 
low race. The people of the Far East cannot become acquainted 
with it; they cannot, therefore, feel the need of it, nor conceive 
a desire for it; and, in consequence, they have no normal means 
of taking any advantage of it whatsoever. In default of that 








‘Reprinted from the (London) Tablet, February 2, 1946. 
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measure of adaptation which I believe to be the prerequisite of all 
important apostolic action, in five hundred or a thousand years 
evangelizing efforts will not have modified in any considerable 
fashion the very small proportion represented by the number of 
Christians and of Catholics in a population which will itself have 
increased beyond its present numbers in proportions which it js 
vain to seek to forecast. 

The proposal to adopt a new language in the liturgy in the Far 
East may arouse in some excellent minds the fear of separating 
the Church in China from the rest of the Church in a way which 
would deprive Far Eastern Christianity of certain higher benefits 
with which the course of history has enriched the Universal 
Church. Greek and Latin patristic literature is an incomparable 
treasure. Catholic theology borrowed from Greece the philosophical 
foundations of her spiritual edifice, and the terrestrial government 
of the Church found in Rome the juridical concepts which form 
the framework of her hierarchy and of her admirable organiza- 
tion. Moreover, the contemporary intellectual movement among 
ecclesiastics is developing to a great extent in Latin. All these good 
things have a value which is inestimable. In wishing to give the 
Chinese population access to the Catholic priesthood it is not 
necessary to limit the participation of our clergy in the heritage of 
two thousand years of the life of the Church, or to place obstacles 
in the way of the fraternal relations of the Church in China with 
the episcopate and clergy of all the Universal Church. That is as 
clear as can be. So, at a time when we are waiting and hoping 
for the introduction of the Chinese language in the liturgy, it is 
important that our clergy, far from diminishing their studies in 
Graeco-Latin culture, shall develop them still more, in such a way 
that the Church in China assimilates and possesses fully those 
ancient and actual good things which are traditionally Catholic 
and Roman, and which, far from being in any way incompatible 
with our ancestral character, will be, in our country too, in the 
members of the Catholic clergy, a splendid ornament and a noble 
enrichment. 

Under these conditions, the introduction of the Chinese literary 
language into the Catholic liturgy could not lead to any unde- 
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FOR A CHINESE LITURGY 


sirable consequences, and appears as the leading feature of that 
revival of apostolic methods which calls with such insistence for 
our prayer and meditation, our study and our action. 

But I should like to go several stages further along this way. 

To make reasonable. progress, the revival of which I have 
sketched one aspect canhot, it seems to me, remain unilateral. The 
cultural ties which bind the peoples of a Graeco-Latin intellectual 
formation to the Church of Rome are a human foundation for 
the maintenance and the development of the Catholic religion in 
the Western countries, which are all to a large extent the heirs of 
ancient Greece and ancient Rome. It seems, then, indispensable to 
forge also cultural links, as strong as possible, between the capital 
of universal Christianity and the yellow race. 

While on the one hand the Chinese clergy will preserve and 
develop their acquaintance with Graeco-Latin culture earnestly 
and intelligently, it would on the other hand be unutterably 
precious — and how such a step would be appreciated by my 
entire country! -—— it would, I say, be unutterably precious if the 
Pontifical clergy in Rome could include among its members and 
its personalities some body of distinguished men who, in the very 
centre of Catholicism, would have carried out the opposite process, 
having acquired and possessing one or another of the great non- 
European cultures of the world, beginning with that which is 
the most important of them all, since it includes a third part of 
mankind. 

This would enable the Mother Church of all the Churches 
not only to be the spiritual capital of the Christian world but to 
become the cultural and moral capital of the entire globe. This 
twofold cultural movement in the Church —in China Sino- 
Latin, in Rome Latino-Chinese — would be one of the most 
noble and the most splendid human manifestations of the unity 
of mind and heart in the Church of Christ. It would give a natural, 
normal and solid foundation to the propagation of the Catholic 
faith in the Far East, and, from there, throughout Asia, through 
which the grace of God would very abundantly perform its super- 
natural work. 

PIERRE-CELESTINE LOU TSENG-TSIANG, O.S.B. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
DESIDERATA TO BE PRAYED FOR 


HILE the Christian world is preparing for its an. 
nual renewal in the Easter Mysteries and the 
northern temperate zone is enjoying the promise 
of spring, it seems a good opportunity to recall to 
mind that the liturgical movement is still very, 

very much in its early season and that we have not much reason 
as yet to boast of fruit produced. In fact, all we seem to have 
achieved so far is to have more people opposed to us than in our 
favor — which in individual instances may be all right, con- 
sidering the outlook of some of those in opposition. And then 
too, it’s always a good thing to know who is against us and 
why. But while this is something definitely on the credit side, it 
is not exactly what we want. By-products are ‘‘results,’’ but our 
aim is higher. 

We see in the liturgical movement one sector (an important 
one) of the periodic renewal that comes over the Church and gives 
her everlasting youth. Re-birth, like birth, brings pain and even 
agony. The marvel of her youth is that the Church rejuvenates 
herself from within. Her soul is divine — the Spirit of the Father 
and Son. His appearance is of fire, and where He breathes is fiery 
heat. In-God-ness (enthoustasmos) is the mark of His presence. 
Liturgical enthusiasm is therefore in itself no proof that there is 
something wrong. Nor is liturgical radicalism (‘‘going to the 
roots’) in itself a fault. Let us therefore boldly state some of the 
desiderata we have in mind when we speak of the liturgical 
movement. 

Our first wish is that our young seminarians receive the spark 
that would ignite their liturgical fire. Once the seminary has been 
left behind, we so often feel that our education is finished — and 
‘‘conversion”’ requires more than a reading or hearing acquaintance. 
It demands humility and openness. The routine of our lives wears 
us down and finally we give up. Why, e. g., try congregational 
singing of the Mass when almost everybody fails, Pius X included? 
The Quadragesimo Anno, the ‘Forty Years After’ of his Motu 
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TO BE PRAYED FOR 


Proprio, could be written now. Yes, we have some good schools 
where chant is taught to all, some good choirs and magazines. But 
look at our parishes. Are there more than a hundred, or fifty, 
where the people sing the ordinary and the choir the proper — 
forty years after? Let us therefore hope that the next generation 
of priests will be different from us tired old battle horses. And let 
us hope that those who teach them have some embers that may 
transmit warmth to the young levites-to-be. Instead of sniping at 
the ‘‘liturgists,’’ instead of confusing rubrical quizzes with liturgi- 
cal doctrine, instead of building in these young souls an a-liturgical 
edifice of spirituality that blocks their access to the Church’s prayer 
with cumbersome devices and multiple practices, we should teach 
these young men to live off and in the spirit of the Mysteries, to 
steep themselves in the imagery of the Church’s worship, its 
realism and its other-worldliness. 

I have not yet seen the textbook needed for this education, 
nor a commentary on the missal, the breviary, the ritual and the 
pontifical which deserves to rank with Tanquery or Diekamp or 
Noldin. This fact may be a give-away that the seminarians’ train- 
ing in the liturgy just isn’t taking place. On the other hand, all 
the students are perhaps on their own and doing fine; I doubt it, 
however. Thus desideratum No. | is a good, learned, clear and 
intrinsically liturgical manual for seminarians, one that does not 
only tell us how wide a prelate’s lace may be and what vestment 
to use and when, but what the liturgy is, how it is the form of 
our prayer, and how to live it. That it should include a sensible 
outline of the history of worship as well as comparative studies 
of the East may be too small a matter to mention, but I want 
to play safe. Where is such a text, or who will give it to us? 

Given such a training, a new generation of liturgoi will preside 
over God's “‘holy people,’’ and the priestliness of priests will again 
be the Church’s glory. 

The second desideratum is well enough known to those who 
tread the Timely Tracts: a more extensive use of the vernacular in 
our liturgy. There is nothing in this proposal to startle any calm 
observer. We are not asking the people to rebel, or priests to take 
matters into their own hands or to form pressure groups to bear 
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upon the hierarchy. Nor can anyone say that we are attacking the 
law so long as we urge people to obey. But when a law that was 
made under entirely different circumstances proves to have become 
a hindrance for the natural and supernatural integration of the 
Kingdom of God in contemporary mankind, thoughtful observers 
are bound in conscience to offer remedies — respectfully and hum- 
bly. In our defensive attitude towards heretical sects and schismatics 
who did just what we do not do, namely, take matters into their 
own hands, we have never, so far, given this question a second 
thought. We have forgotten that what used to be the foundation 
of all education — Latin, Greek, the classics — is, through no 
fault of ours, vanishing ever more. I personally prefer my missal 
in Latin and would very much regret to see Latin go. I know that 
its translation can never match the original. I also know that 
arguing for the vernacular is an admission of defeat: our educa- 
tional standards are lowered and our hope to raise the people to 
the high altitude of ‘‘“Romanita’’ has proved to be vain. 

But all that is beside the point. The question is: do we want 
our faithful, whether highly, half or un-educated, to participate 
in the Mysteries of Christ ‘‘on their own,”’ or in union with the 
praying Church, imbued with Scripture, with full-blooded, vigor- 
ous tradition, and safe from subjectivist and pseudo-mystical emo- 
tionalism? If not, let us say so. A small elite of initiated missal 
users is not the people, and constituting a group apart from the 
rest, may even be a source of tiresome annoyance, a conventicle 
of the elect. The flock as a whole cannot learn Latin, will not 
iearn Latin, and — this is my own — ought not be troubled with 
Latin if we can avoid it. It is hard enough for radio, movie and 
politics-ridden humans of this age not to be deafened and numbed 
by the noise of this aeon to such an extent that their soul can still 
be stirred by the message of Jesus Christ at the moment when His 
sacraments send gentle impulses or rushing floods into the soul, 
beyond the reach of normal experience. Why make it harder? A 
beautiful Latin liturgy may, with our generation, become a mere 
esthetic experience, in which the clergy are the sole actors, while the 
audience and spectators look on passively. And since the Mystery 
does not consist in ‘‘mysteriousness’’ nor in the fact that those 
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words which are ‘“‘kerygma’’ are unintelligible, let us forget about 
esoteric speculations, especially when based on quite wilful inter- 
pretations. 

We have never investigated the religious situation of our own 
generation. We have been taking statistics of baptisms, mixed mar- 
riages and Communions-as a barometer, and, except for some 
qualms about the marriages, have argued ourselves into feeling 
fine. But we have seen with increasing alarm what a thin broth 
the drink of life of our own flock has become and how ignomini- 
ously ignorant so many of them are of dogma, morals, tradition 
and a true Christian philosophy of life, in spite of our expensive 
educational institutions and the fine people who run them. 

We may say: there is no need for such a drastic change; not 
even the people want the vernacular. Sure, not even the people 
want it badly enough to become articulate. That is no proof. How 
can they think of wanting a thing whose values they don’t know? 
However, my poll among those who do know what they miss has 
convinced me that they are only afraid to say what they think 
for fear of being unorthodox. 

In order to avoid repetitions, I am not going to talk again about 
Henry VIII, the change from Greek to Latin in the third century, 
the case of Ss. Cyril and Method, the modern Rumanian case and 
all that, but simply state that more vernacular in the liturgy is still, 
or more than ever, one of the desiderata of the liturgical movement 
as conceived by Dom Virgil Michel over two decades ago. The 
way I see it is that if enough priests and laymen realize the need, 
the authorities will begin to realize that the desire exists. A con- 
trolled and carefully planned change is what I have in mind. The 
horrible cheapness one hears over the radio revivals, the dreadful 
hymns inside and outside the walls, and the decay of our non- 
liturgical devotional literature as well as our failures hitherto to 
create good versions of sacred texts, would prevent me — quite 
apart from the fact that I do know my place — from advocating 
anything but preliminary studies of the problem, its various pos- 
sibilities and methods. 

I also pray and hope that with the growing understanding of 
the liturgy among the clergy more and more of us will realize that 
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the present Paschal celebrations have buried a great treasure. What 


’ 


a loss no longer to have “‘the Great Night,’’ to have to sing and 
do on a bright spring morning the things that imperatively clamor 
for the night! In empty churches at that! And our Paschal service 
would overflow with people if we gave them back the great noc- 
turnal mysteries of Easter. It is worth a dozen tridua and two 
dozen novenas! One of the saddest losses of the waning middle 
ages was the relegation of all these and similar things behind the 
rood screen of the sanctuary. While we labor with such poor sub- 
stitutes as the ‘“Tre Ore’’ and ‘‘resurrection services,’’ we leave the 
richest treasures in our storehouses. Not even the clergy value 
them any longer. 

A more remote hope is that of seeing Epiphany, which never 
seems to have found its right place in the Occident, except perhaps 
with Maximus of Turin and St. Ambrose (and of course in the 
Roman liturgy as it stands in the books), restored to the splendor 
and power that is its own. As long as its full integrity is not 
restored to the feast, we can only guess what would be its full 
impact as the great ‘“Theophania’”’ and ‘‘Parousia.’’ Now it is not 
even a holyday of obligation; its three (or four) Masses stand 
there like so many broken columns marking the place of a de- 
stroyed sanctuary; and an afterthought of liturgy has been inserted 
in its midst. Yet it is sorely needed to teach us the true, full aspect 
of Christ’s parousia and the mystery of Bride-Bridegroom and 
Godhead-Manhood. 


Is there, furthermore, any hope of seeing our Masses restored to 
their full intelligibility — with full introits, offertories and com- 
munion verses, instead of their mutilated, unintelligible abbrevia- 
tions? Is there hope that essentials will be cleared of accretions 
and repetitions, to permit us to see the simple outlines and strong 
contours of what only Roman “‘ratio’’ could have created when it 
met with Hebrew fervor and Hellenic profundity? 

Why does the pontiff on his throne have to read the epistle or 
the gospel, meanwhile holding up the dramatic progress of the 
Mystery-action, when he is going to hear it anyway a minute later 
or has already heard it a minute earlier (the epistle) ? For a deaf 
pontiff this might be the right thing to do; or if there were any 
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prelates who could not understand sung Latin. Would it not 
bring a new flux, life, drama into even our ordinary sung Masses 
if the priest sang or alternated with or listened to the Kyrie, introit, 
Gloria, Credo, etc., of the choir and congregation, instead of re- 
peating it all himself ‘‘alta voce’’? Of course, this can be brushed 
off as ‘‘going too far,’’ bat what can we say in favor of the present 
usage except that it is now liturgical law? Yet it bisects what is 
one, it formalizes what should be spontaneous, it makes appear 
ritualistic and legalistic what should be prayer. It makes liturgy a 
petrefact, a legal performance. 

No wonder that the prevailing school considers all of it as 
nobody’s business but the clergy’s. If we had a clear decision that 
it was to be thus, that the liturgical texts are purely a clerical affair 
from which priests may quote bits for the edification of their 
flock, the case would not allow any further discussion. But while 
this really is our practical attitude, we claim that it is not. Hence 
the clash of the liturgists and the anti’s. Pius X, more than forty 
years ago, with wise and prudent leadership directed the march 
of people shackled by Jansenistic phobias into eucharistic free- 
dom. That fact gives us hope that some day the legal mind will 
recede from its present advanced positions deep in the land of the 
divine Mysteries into its own province, which is the preservation 
of order and correctness and the restraining of the individual and 
the masses. At the bottom of it all is perhaps an indecision 
whether piety is in the domain of justice or charity, and liturgy 
perhaps in that of law! 

When the reform, promised and inaugurated by Pius X and 
reduced again by public pressure and devotional urges of the period, 
will follow the bold and magnificent steps of that great Pope and 
of our present Holy Father — see his new psalter! — the real 
core of the Church year may emerge again and a way be found, as 
the Benedictines have already found it, to establish a better bal- 
ance between the temporal and sanctoral cycles. 


We can hope and dream. And we can pray! 
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READING THE BIBLE 


HE response to our Bible reading list in the previous issue 
has not exactly been overwhelming. But there were enough 
encouraging letters to warrant our continuing the series. To add 
marginal notes in one’s copy of the Bible, indicating what pas- 
sages have been singled out by the Church for liturgical use, 
seemed to us an excellent aid to a more attentive and intelligent 
reading of holy Scripture. We still think the idea sound and very 
much worth while. It would certainly serve to throw new light 
on many sections of the Old Testament, calling attention to their 
“typical” importance. It would give us the word of God as spoken 
and applied officially by the Church. We hope the plan will ‘‘catch 
on” and gain momentum. To our knowledge, moreover, this will 
be the first time such a systematic listing of Scripture passages used 
in the liturgy has been compiled. 


Jeremias: 


1:1-19 Passion Sunday 

1:1-10, 17-19 Nativity and Beheading of John Bapt., June 24, Aug. 
29 

1:4-10 (missal) Vigil of John Bapt., June 23 

1:17-19 (missal) Beheading of John Bapt., Aug. 29 

2:12-22, 29-32 Palm Sunday 

Z:1-7 (missal) Thurs. 3rd week of Lent 

11:15-20; 12:1-4, 7-11 Tues. of Holy Week 

11:18-20 (missal) Tues. of Holy Week 

14:7-9 (missal) Vot. Mass For Any Necessity 

14:17-21 Canticle in Lent, Monast. Breviary 

17:5-10 (missal) Thurs. 2nd week of Lent 

17:13-18 (missal) Fri. of Passion Week 

17:13-18; 18:13-23 Wed. of Holy Week 

18:18-23 (missal) Sat. of Passion Week 

24:5-7; 30:18-24; 31:1-3; 31:31-33 Sacred Heart 

31:9-13 Canticle, festal, Thurs. 

31:14-22 Holy Innocents, Dec. 28 

33:12-17, 19-26 Ss. Joachim and Anne, July 26, Monast. Breviary 

42:1-2, 7-12 (missal) Vot. Mass, In Time of War 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — FR. PASCHAL BOTZ is a member of 
the home staff of O.F. He teaches dogmatic theology in the 
St. John’s Seminary. — DOM ERMIN VITRY directs the 
chant at St. Mary’s Institute, O’Fallon, Mo., and is editor of 
Caecilta. — DOM DAMASUS WINZEN, of St. Paul’s Priory, Key- 
rt, N.J., is the author of a commentary on St. Thomas’ sacra- 
mental theology (in the Salzburg ‘‘Thomasausgabe’’).— DOM 
PIERRE CELESTIN LOU, monk of the Abbey of St. André in 
Belgium, is perhaps the most distinguished Chinese convert to 
Catholicism in modern times. Before his conversion he was ambas- 
ador of Imperial China and prime minister and foreign minister 
inthe Chinese Republic. Pope Pius XI repeatedly favored him with 
testimonies of his personal esteem. 


* 


In an earlier article, describing “‘My Christian Vocation” 
(Tablet, January 19), Dom Celestin had written: 

It was in entering the monastery that I really approached Catholic 
dogma, in the first place by prayer, and more especially by the 
prayer of the liturgy and by the teaching which it gives. It makes 
the divine ordering of human life live and live again, and it leads, 
step by step, to the very centre of the redemptive work of Jesus 
Christ. It reveals that work in the life of Christ, in the life of the 
Church and in the souls of the saints: the liturgy of the living and 
the admirable liturgy of the dead. Let it be said in passing: instead 
of discussing the Chinese rites, why did they not show to all Chinese 
the incomparable liturgy of the dead, which is perhaps only dis- 
played in all its marvelous and sober grandeur in the churches of 
the monastic orders? The liturgy of the Mass, the Divine Office and 
the sacraments led me to know the person of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of the Living God, who reconciles man with God, who has given 
us the Spirit by which —a thing well-nigh inconceivable — we are 
become children of the Most High, from whom comes all fatherhood 
and whom we ourselves can call “our Father.” 


¢ 


One of our readers was kind enough to let us have a copy of 
the night prayers recited in common by the students of his school 
(a boarding high school) on ordinary weekdays. On Sundays 
and feasts, the complete Compline is chanted in chapel; but an 
abbreviated adaptation seemed preferable for daily use. The plan 
sounds most commendable, and the test would, we believe, meet 
With immediate favor, not only in institutions and schools, but 
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also in family circles. The seasonal Marian antiphon might well 
be added as a fitting conclusion. 


LeapDER: In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. The Lord Almighty grant us a peaceful night and ; 
holy death. 


ALL: Amen. 


Leaver: Brethren, be sober and watch, because your adversary, the devil, 
as a roaring lion goeth about seeking whom he may devour, whom 
resist ye strong in faith. But Thou, O Lord, have mercy on us. 

Aut: Thanks be to God. 

Leaver: Our help is in the name of the Lord. 

Aux: Who made heaven and earth. 

LEADER: Examination of Conscience. (A brief pause is made.) 

Leaver: Act of Contrition. 

ALL: O my God, / I am heartily sorry for having offended Thee, / and 
I detest all my sins / because I dread the loss of heaven and the pains of 
hell, / but most of all because they offend Thee, O my God, / who art 
all-good and deserving of all my love, / and I firmly resolve, with the 
help of Thy grace, /to confess my sins, / to do penance, / and to 
amend my life. Araen. 


LEADER: May the almighty and merciful God grant us forgiveness, abso- 
lution and remission of our sins. 


ALL: Amen. 

Leaper: Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit. 

Aut: Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit. 

LeapER: For Thou hast redeemed us, Lord, God of truth. 

ALL: I commend my spirit. 

LeapER: Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. 
ALL: Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit. 

LeapDER: Protect us, O Lord. 


ALL: Now dost Thou dismiss Thy servant, O Lord, / in peace, according 
to Thy word; / because mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, / which 
Thou hast prepared in the sight of all nations, / a light of revelation 
to the Gentiles / and the glory of Thy people Israel. / Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. / As it was in the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen. 


ALL: Protect us, O Lord, while we are awake, / and keep us while we 
sleep, / that we may wake with Christ and rest in peace. 


Leaper: Let us pray. 
ALL: Visit, we beseech Thee, O Lord, this dwelling, / and drive far from 
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it all snares of the enemy; / let Thy holy angels dwell herein, / who 
may keep us in peace, / and let Thy blessing be always upon us. / 
Through our Lord Jesus Christ Thy Son, / who liveth and reigneth 
with Thee in the unity of the Holy Ghost, / God, world without end. 
Amen. 

LeaDER: May the divine assistance remain always with us. 

Att: And with all our brethren. 

LeapER: May the souls of the faithful departed through the mercy of 
God rest in peace. 

Att: Amen. 

Leaver: Let us bless the Lord. 

Aut: Thanks be to God. 

LeaDER: May the almighty and merciful Lord, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost bless and keep us. 


Att: Amen. 
+ 


There has been a persistent demand, in the course of the past 
few years, for English translations of the seasonal Marian anti- 
phons adapted to the simple Gregorian melodies. In particular 
those who chant Compline in English experience a certain let-down 
when they have to conclude the Hour with a prosaic recitation of 
these beautiful songs to our Lady, since they feel unequal to the 
Latin. In the next edition of our Sunday Compline booklet, 
therefore, we intend to include singable English versions of the 
antiphons. Following is a tentative translation of the Ave Regina 
Caelorum. If any of our readers wish to improve on it, or if they 
have good translations of the other antiphons, we would be happy 
to hear from them as soon as possible. In any such translation, 
however, the word accents of the English should normally cor- 
respond to those of the Latin; and, of course, there must be the 
same number of syllables. 


Queen of the heavens, we hail thee. 

Hail, O Mistress of hosts angelic. 

Hail thou Root, all hail thou Portal, 

From whom earth’s true Light took rising! 


Joy is thine, O glorious Virgin, 
Beautiful above all mortals. 

Parting we greet thee, most Fair One, 
For us sinners, pray to Christ Jesus. 
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Frankly, we believe the above isn’t bad. Perhaps ‘‘angel armies” 
would be an improvement on “‘hosts angelic.’’ At all events, it 
sounds quite authentic as we hear it sung daily by our Lay 
Brothers, who are giving it the test of use in connection with their 
recitation of the Short Breviary. What we need immediately is 
some help with the antiphon for the Easter season, the Regina 
Caeli. Our best efforts so far have produced only a limping — 


O Queen of heaven, be joyful, alleluia. 

For He, whom thou didst merit to bring forth, alleluia, 
Has arisen, as He foretold, alleluia. 

Pray for us, Mother, to God, alleluia. 


* 


Cardinal Gerlier, after consulting with his theologians, has 
published a statement on the practice, growing rapidly in France, 
of offering Mass versus populum, facing the people, at an altar on 
the communion steps. He says that this practice must be regarded 
as something ‘‘exceptional and limited.’ ‘““‘What is licit is not 
always, everywhere and immediately expedient.’’ He expresses fears 
that a consequence may be lack of reverence, and that the priest 
may be subjected to distraction (London Tablet, February 2). 


BOOK REVIEW 


CAEREMONIALE (Pars Prior: De Ministris). By Most Rev. J. F. Van der 
der Stappen. Revised by Rev. Aug. Croegaert. H. Dessain, Malines, Belgium. 
1945. Pp. xiv-481. Fifth Edition. 

This book of ceremonies is, obviously, not a book for the layman. It is 
a Latin work specializing in the ceremonies of the Roman rite as per- 
formed by the acolytes, censer bearer, candle bearers, master of cere- 
monies, the subdeacon, and the deacon, at solemn and ordinary liturgical 
functions. The rules for the celebrant are not considered in this volume, 
nor are pontifical functions included. These are treated in other volumes. 

The book deserves at least to be mentioned in these columns, since it is 
a completely new revision of the fifth volume of the monumental series 
published by the well-known rubricist Van der Stappen between 1898 
and 1903. Abbé Croegaert has done his work of revising well and accu- 
rately. The typography and general structure of the book are a great 
improvement over the original. 

We do not think that more need be said about this work for those 
who will be interested in it, namely, professors of liturgy in our major 
seminaries, masters of ceremonies, and all others whose duty it is to know 
even the smallest details pertaining to the offices of the ministers above 
mentioged. If they find these details nowhere else they will find them in 
this volume. It is therefore a necessary tool for those specializing in rubrics 
and ceremonies. R. R.S. 
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